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Point Bridge. 





IV. 
THE ERECTION. 
July 1, 1875, the work of constructing the bridge was be- 
gun, and at the beginning of the following winter the ma- 





posts braced together and erected inside of the iron-work, 
so as to allow free swing of the iron columns around it. The 
iron columns were built in three sections of about 35 feet 
each, and the single sections were hoisted up, and they were 
riveted together after being in place. The lattice bars con- 
necting the columns were first bolted to them and riveted 
after completion of the towers, As soon as the four columns 


- | were completed and connected with their bracing, level was 


taken at their top, and the deficiency in their length was 
made up by iron plates, planed exactly to the requisite 
shape, placed on top of each column, so that they made a 
perfect level bearing for the box girders above, which carry 
the saddles for the chains. The saddles were placed 1'¢ in. 
back from their ultimate position when first connected to the 


sonry was well advanced. Early in the spring of 1876 ope-| back chains, so that they would take their proper places 


rations were again resumed, and. continued without inter- 


work, such as the erection of the chains and stiffening 











al work and the painting of the structure were finished dur- 
ing the following two months. 

The anchor plates and anchor chains were placed in the ma- 
sonry during its construction ; the north anchor wall and north 
pier, having first been completed, allowed the raising of 
back chains, tower and side span on the north side first. The 
south anchor wall and south pier were completed Sept. 28, 
1876, and from that date the erection of the iron work could 
be carried on without interruption. 

Falsework was put in between the anchor walls and the 
piers, and the iron side spans were erected thereupon, and 
the falsework of the side spans was afterward carried up to 
support the back chains, as shown in fig. 12. Independent of 
the aforesaid falsework there were supports erected from the 
top-chords of the side spans up to the back chains, as a safe- 
guard in case the bottom falsework under the span should be 
damaged by flood. This precaution proved to be well 
founded, as the ice in the river broke during the construc- 
tion of the main span, and the flood brought ice cakes and 
barges down the river with great velocity, some of them be- 
ing wedged in between the falsework, carrying away some 
of the bottom bents of the falsework remaining supported 
by the side spans. 

The towers and the back chains were erected at the same 
time; the falsework for the towers consisted of four wooden 
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lengths and provided with wrought-iron sockets at their 
ends, were placed upon a scow and brought out to one of the 
piers. One end of a rope was then hoisted up and connected 
to the adjusting-screw on top of the tower; then the scow 
was moved across the river to the opposite tower, unreeling 
a single rope at-a time, which was dropped to the bottom of 
the river. On approaching the other tower the other end 
was fastened to a line and was hoisted up and similarly con- 
nected. The remaining ropes were stretched across the river 
in the same manner, and after being in place they were ad- 
justed to hang in equal curves by the bolts connecting with 
their sockets, three ropes being close together, the other three 
five feet distant. 

The next work done was the wrapping and clamping to- 


| gether of the ropes to form cables of three ropes each. For 


when the back chains were under strain from the full weight this purpose two movable scaffolds, M N, fig. 12, were used , 
ruption until completion. A great deal of the most difficult | of the middle span. 


one on each half-span, hung from the ropes like baskets, large 


The erection of the main chains was done from false cables | enough for four men and a portable forge. The work of 
trusses, was prosecuted in midwinter, with the thermometer | shown in fig. 12, hung from tower to tower, and connected | wrapping was commenced in the centre of the span, The 
ranging near zero, and with strong winds prevailing. The to the back chains. With a view to utilizing the same cables | ropes were wrapped with wire every 4 feet, and iron bands 
bridge was ready for traffic April 1, 1877, and the ornament- | afterward under the floor of the main span to act as wind | (C), as shown in fig. 19, were fastened at a distance of 20 feet 
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cables, they were made of steel wire ropes 244 in. in dia- 


meter. Three of the ropes were wrapped with wire and 
banded together to form one cable, as shown in fig. 19, 
and two cables were used for the erection of one chain. The 
same cables were re-used for the erection of the second chain 
after the first was finished. The cables were hung above the 
chain at a distance of 5 feet from each other, as shown in 
fig. 13, and were connected to the back chains by short 
link-bars, E, and adjusting screws B, as shown in figs. 17 
and 18. The ultimate strength of both cables was 1,260 
tons, and with the whole weight of one chain they were 
strained to about 400 tons, which strain of course produced 
a considerable elongation. The deflection due to this elon- 
gation was calculated to be 6 feet, and actually was 61, feet. 

The cables before loaded were hung in the centre 8 feet 
above their ultimate position; reliance having been had upon 
the adjusting screws, by means of which the cables with the 
load could be lowered until the chain was self-supporting. 

Preparatory to the swinging of the cables, there were 
platforms, <A, figs. 13 and 14, built 25 feet below the top of 
the towers, as shown, placed between the towers and pro- 
jecting 28 feet towards the river. From these platforms the 
adjusting screws were put in place ready to connect with the 
stirrups of the cables. 


The wire ropes for the cables after being cut off to equal 
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6 inches from each other, to serve as supports for the hangers, 
from which the chain-links were suspended. To these 
clamps there were also attached cross-struts, to connect both 
cables and to keep them at their proper distance from each 
other. The scaffolds, from which the wrapping was done, 
were drawn from the centre of the span toward the top of 
the towers by wire ropesconnected to hoisting-engines placed 
upon the anchorages. When both cables were wrapped and 
banded together the ends of the ropes which separately 
connected them to the large adjusting-screws, were re- 
adjusted so as to bring them under equal strain. 

As soon as the cables were ready, traveling scaffolds, which 
were put together on the platforms near the top of the towers, 
were placed upon the cables, one at each tower. The con- 
struction of these travelers is shown by figs. 19, 20 and 21, 
It consists mainly in a platform 18 feet wide and 32 feet long, 
suspended from a shaft (A) which is fitted with two large 
wheels resting upon the cables, which form the track. To 
the shaft, A, there are connected, by hinged-joint frames, 
D D, which have other shafts with wheels, B, at their ends. 
These wheels also rest on the cables and serve as guides for 
the traveler as well as for support of the ends of the platform, 
which is suspended from them by tackles, by means of which 
it may be adjusted to take different angles of inclination, 
Across one frame at E was placed an iron bar on which two 
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POINT BRIDGE—APPLIANCES USED IN ERECTING THE STRUCTURE. 


differential pulley-blocks were hung for hoisting up the link- 
bars from the platform to their proper position in the chain. 
To the shaft, A, steel wire ropes, % in. in diameter, were 
attached and run over a pulley on top of the tower down to 
the floor of the bridge and back to the hoisting engines. 

The iron-work for the main chains was brought from the 
shores upon the side spans to the base of the towers on cars 
especially constructed for the purpose, which were drawn by 
a rope connected to the hoisting-engines. Then the iron was 
hoisted up between the towers through an opening of the 
platform A, fig. 18, and unloaded thereupon. The traveler 
was brought in the position shown by dotted lines at M, figs. 
12 and 18, and the link-bars, necessary pins and connecting 
pieces for the stiffening truss were moved upon iron rails 
from the platform on the traveler. The traveler, after 
being laden, was lowered to the centre of the span, meeting 
there the traveler from the other half-span. The centre 
coupling was first made, and about half the number of chain 
links for the middle section, as well as all the connecting 
parts for the stiffening trusses, were carried and placed in 
the first trip. Assoon as the coupling was made and the 
ends of chain links were suspended from the cables, the trav- 
elers were pulled up again to the platforms, reloaded and 
lowered to perform the same operation for the other sec- 
tions. The first two sections near the towers were put in 
from the platform, figs. 12 and 138, andall others were placed 
from the travelers. When the whole chain was thus brought 
into place, and all the pin couplings were made, excepting 
the second near the towers, the chain hung about 11¢ feet 
too high in the centre, which made the 
chain too long. The last couplings had to 
be made by deflecting the second and third 
sections from the towers down toward the 
platform, as shown in fig. 14. After hav- 
ing the chains connected throughout, the 
adjusting screws on the cables were slack- 
ened, and the chain was gradually lowered 
until it was self-supporting. 

The first chain being finished, the cables 
were disconnected and moved to the other 
side to serve in the same manner for the 
erection of the second chain. For the pur- 
pose of moving the cables from one side to 
the other, without unwrapping them, 
trussed beams were used, as shown in figs. 
15and16. They were placed before, and 
a few feet below, the top of the towers, and 
were inclined so as to be parallel with the 
inclination of the cables. On the chord 
of the truss, near the tower, there was a 
single rail forming a track for a pulley, 
to which straps were connected passing 
around the truss to its lower chord. To 
these straps one cable ata time was fas- 
tened, and then it was uncoupled from the 
adjusting-screw near the tower and pulled 
across to its proper position for raising the 





manner as the first one. All the arrangements worked to| by putting top staging for the same on the chains. The top 
perfection, and the second chain, containing 320 tons of iron, | chords are built in sections of panel lengths. The sections 
was placed and coupled completely within 30 working hours. | near the towers were first put in place, and riveted to heavy 
The two chains were erected in six weeks, Nov. 10 to Dec. | forged cars which were previously coupled in, between the 
23, counting from the time of stretching the first wire rope | bars of the chains, on the pin over the towers. The work 
across the river. | was carried on from the top of the towers toward the 

The lateral struts and ties were next put between the | centre of the bridge, all sections having been jointed and 
chains, and the suspension rods for the roadway were at-| riveted together, so that the joints were equal in strength to 
tached to their stirrups on the chain pins. Meanwhile the | the chord sections. When all sections were placed except- 
roadway trusses were riveted together on the floor of the ing the four connecting with the centre pins, the chords 
side spans, in sections of 100 feet each, and as soon as the | were adjusted so as to be in line, and to have a slight camber 
suspenders were hung, the first sections near the towers were | vertically. The exact length of the last section was meas- 
moved out over the piers on rollers and pulled from the | ured, and the centre sections were then accordingly manu- 
chains into their proper places. The iron cross bearers and | factured and put into their places, thus relieving the chords 
iron stringers were then put in between the trusses and | of the stiffening trusses from any strain arising from the 





riveted together. The other sections of roadway trusses were 
placed in the same manner, and the work of putting in the | 


iron work was followed up by laying the floor and attach- 


ing the storm cables to the piers and to the under side of the | 


iron cross bearers. When the whole floor was finished, the | 


permanent load of the bridge. The weight of the falsework 
on the chains was nearly equal to the iron work, which was 
not yet in place at that time. 

The length of the posts and tie-rods of the stiffening 
trusses had previously been calculated, but in order to obtain 





falsework under the back chains was taken down and the |exact lengths, the tie-rods were provided with turn-buckles 
bridge swung free, being a complete unstiffened chain sus- | and the posts were not drilled at their connection with the 
pension bridge, the chains hanging in curves due to their | gusset plates on the chain pins, until actual measurements were 
load. | taken of the distances between top chord pins and chain pins. 

A single team passing over the floor at this state of the | As soon as the posts and tie-rods of the stiffening trusses and 
structure occasioned considerable longitudinal waves, | | their lateral and vibration bracing were in place, the false- 
whereas the lateral stiffness was perfect under a wind | work was taken down and removed from the bridge, and 
pressure of about 7 Ibs. per square foot occurring at that time. then the tie-rods of the stiffening trusses and the floor sus- 

The erection of the stiffening trusses was next commenced | penders were properly adjusted. . 

The placing of the vertical posts, connect. 
ing chains with roadway trusses in dis- 
tances of 100 feet, was the last work done; 
before they were in place the roadway 
showed a longitudinal waving motion 
under effects of strong wind, which ceased 
as soon as they were in place and con- 
nected. 
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TEST OF THE BRIDGE. 

The bridge was tested on the 31st day of 
March, 1877, in presence of the Engineer 
of the bridge company and other experts. 
The test was made by teams heavily loaded 
with iron. The teams were arranged two 
abreast, a case that will hardly ever occur 
in regular traffic, in order to test the struc- 
ture’s power of resistance to the utmost. 
The following statement contains the num- 
ber of teams, their weight, and the total 
weight that was at the same time upon the 
bridge: 
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12 four-horse teams 
1 three-horse team 
5 two-horse teams 
; re te team.. 


95 focremeie tonin 
Weight of cote age m4 the sidewalks 


Total weight upon the middle span.. 474% 
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second chain. 
The second chain was erected in the same 
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The heaviest teams were ahead, and the 


THE STRUCTURE. lightest at the rear, so that 300 tons were 
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It is generally thought to be unprofitable to look backward | estimates and your rule, and measure in the middle of the 
for anything good, and that any one who turnsan eye in that | rail the distance from the rail to the string. If not curved 
or mules, and about 900 people. Under the total load the | direction is only losing ground. It is an alarming fact, how-| enough turn down the rail and repeat the operation; if 
centre of the main span showed a deflection of 3% in. ever, that we are daily throwing away what is of vast im-| curved too much, turn the rail curve upward and with a 

When one-half of the bridge was loaded and the other | portance to us morally, socially and politically, for we area! gentle pressure of the lever and a few light blows of the 
half unloaded, the loaded side deflected 234 in. and the un- | fast people. | sledge the curve will easily be made right. To ascertain if 
loaded side was raised 1}; in., which was simply due to the But this is not an article on the looseness of our divorce | the rail is curved uniformly its entire length press the string 


on half the span at the same time. Altogether there were 
on the main span, all at one time, 48 teams, with 176 horses 








elasticity of the material. 


The most interesting part of the test was the observation | 


of the undulation and oscillation of the bridge under a mov- 


ing load. For this purpose two level instruments and a/ 
transit were used, the levels being placed upon the piers at | 


each end of the main span, and the transit upon the south 
embankment. 

The oscillation could scarcely be noticed, the upward and 
downward movements during the passage of the load were 
not over one-sixteenth of an inch, and the lateral motion in 
the centre of the bridge five-sixteenths of an inch. 

The results demonstrated by these severe tests proved the 
stiffening system of the bridge a complete success. 

The work reflects great credit upon the engineer who de- 
signed it, and the company which constructed it, and it is 
now one of the most noteworthy of the many remarkable 
iron structures erected within the last few years. 

In this connection, the following skeleton drawings, show- 
ing different plans of rigid suspension bridges which have 
been constructed or proposed, will be of interest: 


| laws, civil service reform, or ‘‘the policy,” but simply an 
attempt to show how an “old-fashioned” plan for curving 
and straightening rails may frequently be used to better ad- 
vantage than the most approved machines of modern con- 
struction. 

No construction train is complete in its appointments with- 
| outa curving and straightening machine among its appliances. 
| Of course it should be of the portable class, or one that can 

be readily loaded and unloaded. It frequently happens even 
| with careful handling thata rail gets badly bent,from train ac- 
| cidents or otherwise, and it is thrown aside to be straightened 
‘and used at some future time. Soon another and then 
| another is left in the ditch to be picked up and carted away 
| at some time or other, or it is left for the section men to take 
| care of; but more than likely it or they (the rails, of course) 
will be covered with ballast and lost. When only a few 
| rails need straightening the machine may remain on the car 
and the straightening done there and then, and the rails 


used up at once, always supposing them to be fit for use; if 


not, they can be laid aside with other material out of the 


up to the rail in the middle, and, taking a look toward each 
| end of the rail along the string, you can readily see if one 
| “quarter” of the rail is curved more than the other or if the 

curve isa true one. If not, you can remedy this by moving 
| One or the other of the ties or the lever, as may be needed to 
| bring the pressure from the lever to that portion of the rail 
| needing more curvature or vice vers@. If you are a little 
dim of sight and want to be sure about the ac- 
curacy of the curvature midway between the middle and 
the ends of the rail, measure at those two points, and if the 
measurements agree the curve isa true one. Get the mid- 
dle ordinate right, according to the table in your pocket- 
book; then, when the measurements at the quarters cor- 
respond, the job is right. For some operators it is best at 


the beginning of the operation to take your tape line and 
measure one-quarter the length of the rail from each end, 
and make a chalk mark there, also in the middle, so that the 
| measurements can be taken correctly by measuring at these 
| points. If the rails are long and light, but little pressure 
| will be needed on the lever and but little pounding necessary 














Fig. 22. 


RAILROAD BRIDGE ACROSS THE DANUBE CANAL AT VIENNA. 


260 feet span, built in 1859. Strains uncertain. 
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Fig. 23. 
PROPOSED BY C. K6PCKE IN 1860, 
London “ Civil Engineers’ and Architects’ Journal,” Jan. 1, 1861. 
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Chains hung in a catenary 


With full load 
“ half “ 






Fig. 25. 

RIDGE REVERSED. 

and are self-supporting; the stiffening members being placed 
above the chains. 


tension in B and B’ 
“ “pe / 


compression in 7 
tension in T’ 








Chains are hung in 


acatenary and are self-supporting, the stiffening members being placed below the 


chains. 
£trains with full load 
-“ “ half “ 
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Fig. 24. 
LAMBETH BRIDGE, THAMES, LONDON, BUILT 1862. 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE MAIN AT FRANKFORT, BUILT 1869. 


Chains hung in the catenary and are self-supporting ; 
0 - Selon the chains. 


With full load 
“ half * 





The following are the quantities of materials used, weight 
of ironwork for different parts of structure, and cost of the 


bridge: 

The ntities of Material used in the construction of the bridge 
are as follows, viz.: 
Rip rap and stone filling............ 2,900 cubic yards. 


Timber in foundations 

Iron in foundations 

Masonry in anchor walls 

Masonry in piers 

Wrought iron 
iron 


Steel 32. 
Timber in roadway 240,000 feet, board measure. 
_ Detailed Weight of Superstructure is as follows, viz.: 






...1,442,000 feet, board measure. 
‘ 42 tons. 
10,868 cubic yards. 
7,507 “ “ 
2,014 tons net. 
52 ee 
































Wrought | Cast 
Iron. Iron. Steel. 
| net tons. | net tons.| net tons. 
Two 145-ft. side PB cis athsacens 49 2.2 
Anchorages, backchains and their | 
nics phiccbivensiiin wate 4hbadnd 472 24.0 
sine o06% alc an: Genes 324 20.4 14 
Main chains between towe | 552 | | 
Pins for main chains................ 19 | | 
Stiffening trusses.................. 195 | | 
Lateral bracing between trusses.... 51 | 
EE ann cebateh nuke Uaeces nate 40 | | 
Roadway trusses...................+ 74 | | 
Iron floor-beams and stringers 87 
Hand-rails, track and sundry....... 51 5.4 
Cables under floor .................. 18 
ses. =e 2014 52 | 32 
| \ 
Cost of the Bridge is as follows, viz.: 
Masonry and foundations........................ $199,500 
CMIPUOERTD.. ...occcceccces sovcascuseseb eae 270,000 
Approaches and sundry ........ .......-.sseceee 55,500 
Seen ae $525,000 
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One of the Lost Arts—How to Curve and Straighten 
Rails Without a Machine. 


To THE Eprror OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
In this age of progress it is unusual for writers whose aim 


is to keep pace with the march of improvements (or, per- 
haps, take a step in advance) to turn backward in the path 











stiffening members being placed 


tension in 7’ and 7” 
“ iy T “ T 
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compression in B’ 
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Fig. 26. 

Point BripGE, PittspurGH, DesIGNED BY Epw’p HEMBERLE, C. E. 
Chain hung in a catenary and are self-supporting ; the stiffening members being placed 
above the chains. 
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way where they will be sure to be gathered up and saved 
for some use. 

But it frequently happens that a few men are sent, or left, 
to put in aswitch, and it is inconvenient for them to have the 
machine, and, as a novel-writer would say, in describing a 
picnic, they must “improvise.” 

This the tracklayers can do by bringing into requisition 
the few simple tools mentioned for that purpose on page 24, 
second edition of the ‘‘ Roadmaster’s Assistant,” to wit: ‘A 
chain, lever and sledge, a couple of ties and a fishing line.” 

The method of using these tools was not described, as it 
was thought that all track-men understood the method of 
their use for the purpose. 

There are those, however, in the present generation, whose 
experience is confined to the use of modern improvements, 
that will be glad to learn the details of this simple but 
thorough method of curving. All the tools necessary for the 
operation will be found in the tool-box of any gang of track- 
men, if we except a piece of chain three or four feet in 
length. One the size of a stout logging chain will 
do. Be sure to have this chain in your tool-box, 
and if you are not different from the average track-layer 
you will never be caught without a fishing-line in your 
pocket—especially if you are in atrout country. Supposing 
this to be the case you will proceed as follows to curve rails: 

Get two ties and lay them across the track as far apart 
as the length of the rail to be operated upon, so that its ends 
will rest on the ties. Lay the rail on its side 6 or 8 in. inside 
of one of the rails in the track. Now hook your chain 
around the rail in the track at the middle of the rail to be 
curved. Now put a stout lever through the loop of the chain 
and bring it down on the rail, springing it downward. Keep 
the rail under pressure while a, man goes through its 
length with a sledge or heavy hammer giving blows at regu- 
lar intervals. Now release the rail and turn it surface up- 
ward and unwind your fish-line (of course any strong, smooth 
twine will do) and have a man at each end of the rail hold 
the twine taut against the side of the rail-head on the inside 
of the curve. Of course the twine will show how much the 





and gather up what has been thrown aside as useless. 


rail has been curved by the operation. Get out your table of 
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Fig. 27. 


PLAN Proposep By T, CLAXTON FIDLER. 
London “ Engineering,” April 30, 1875. Catenary through the centre line of the truss ; 
none of the chord members of the trusses are self-supporting. Tensile strains in all 
chord members under all conditions of load. 


|to make the curve, but for heavy rails it may need the 
| weight of two men on the lever and some smart blows of the 
| sledge to do the business. The blows should be heavy near 
| the ends and light in the middle of the rail. With a little 
| practice, rails of any weight and length may be nicely 
curved and made correct at the first “pounding,” or very 
nearly so, and the operation is a much shorter one than 
would be supposed by reading this explanation. 

Some use a “‘ track hook” made of 134 in. round iron, bent 
to the form of an inverted U, with a hook turned on the lower 
end of each leg to fit the web of the rail. This is used in 
place of the chain. With this curving apparatus very bad 
kinks can be taken out of rails, and when they are bent too 
bad to be straightened cold, they may be readily heated for 
the purpose of straightening, and it is frequently better to do 
this than to send the rail to the shop, which it is sometimes 
impracticable to do. 


The combined machines for curving, slotting, punching and 
straightening are recommended for use at the base of rail 
supplies, but the curving for main track should be done 
at the front. Rails should be handled as little as 
possible after being curved. Of course the curving for 
turnouts should be done on the spot, and very many 
times the simple apparatus described above would best serve 
the purpose. For curving for main track the portable ma- 
chine may be taken from the train and set up ata pile of 
rails, when they can be curved and carefully loaded on the 
“iron cars” at the proper time for use. If the work is being 
done in something of a hurry, the rails may be curved and 
laid in a pile ready to be loaded when wanted without caus- 
ing any delay to the iron gang. If it requires a part of a 
load of straight rails to reach the curve, a sufficient number 
of curved rails to make up a load may be loaded first and 
the straight ones put on the top. If the curve is a compound 
one, sufficient rails to reach the P. C. C. may be curved and 
marked with chalk and so loaded with others of different 
curvature that they will come off the car at the proper time 
and place. With a little calculation this work may be done 
with no detention to the iron car and the rails laid around 
compound and reyerse curves as readily as on tengents, 
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This is to be observed in laying new track; for renewing itis pose that a force, b = 5 lbs., acts against the weight in 
usual to distribute the rails in piles from the train and carry | the direction indicated by the dart, and at the same 
them.to place with a “lorry car.” After this has been done | time a force, c = 1 Ib., acts against the weight at right 
the curving may be done with the lever and sledge, before | an o1es to the first, as shown. If under the action 
commencing to “shift,” so that that operation will not be | (6 these forces the weight should move in a path 


ee poop prairie edinediin: tite may seem like a good | which is theresultant of the two, according to our cor- 


deal of talk on a worthless topic, bnt there are thousands of | respondent, whose language we change slightly to ap- 
track-men among the mountains, where a single mile of tan-| ply to fig. 1, ‘‘at each instant of time the weight must 
gent is considered almost a Godsend, who can turn the fore- | be slidden laterally a certain minute distance. How- 





going bit of information to a profitable account. There are ever minute this distance it must be produced by a| 


a great many roads now improving their tracks by laying a | force adequate to slide the weight on the surface of 
few miles of new rails, and there are a great many short | the board, and this force is and can be supplied only 
pry being built ah = ond and hundred of ee i by the action of the force ¢ against the weight A.” 
of track-men are working here and there among curves who | my, afore. civing th ig " iol d 
: : : ; , giving the assumptions of 20 Ibs. weight an 

are not postin Sana Seen - pore snapper a co-efficient of friction of one-quarter the side pres- 
would be glad to learn how to curve rails without a ma- oY ewes i, pak ae f 

sure, c must be 20 x 4 = 5 lbs.” to slide it diagonally 


chine. For yard work, the above plan for curving rails is | “ ihaae8 . : : 
superior to any machine for the purpose, but it is advisable | in the path indicated by the dotted lines, instead of in 


for most roads to be provided with a combined, stationary 
machine, and a portable one for the construction train. 
Wm. S. HUNTINGTON, 


In other words, according to the reasoning of ‘‘ A. M. 


the dotted lines, which is a resultant of the two forces, 
it must be produced “ by a force adequate to slide” the 
weight on the board, or to be 20 x 4 = 5 Ibs. 


The Running Gear of Cars. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In your editorial on the “Running Gear of Cars,” in your they rag j 
current issue, you have fallen, doubtless by inadvertence, | by inclining the upper edge, M, of his board as shown 
into an important theoretical error in the following state-|in the end view, fig. 2. Then draw a horizontal 
mont: | A 

‘‘A great deal has been said, too, about the pressure of the | 
flanges of the wheels against the outer rails. This is much | 
less than is ordinarily supposed, and is in proportion to the | 
sine of the angle of the wheels to the rails to the radius. | 
Thus with a 6-feet wheel-base, the angle of the wheels to the | 
rails on a curve of 600 ft. radius is 17 minutes, and the sine 
of this angle is 0.005, so that if a car is pushed forward with | 
a force equal to 12 pounds per ton the lateral pressure ex- | 
erted by the flange of the front wheel would be 12 x 0.005= | 
0.06 Ib. for each ton of weight on the truck. If the weight 
of the car is ten tons on each truck, the pressure against the | 
flange will be 0.6 of a pound—a pressure very much less than 
the lateral pressure is ordinarily supposed to be.” 





M 








The error in this statement is that it confuses the purely 
statical pressure of the flange against the rail with the con- 
sumption of the dynamic energy which results from that | 
pressure. The latter only is in proportion to the sine of the | 
angle of the wheel to the rail; the pressure of the flange 
against the rail is wholly independent of it. A moment’s re- | 
flection will show this. At each instant of time the wheel | 
must be slidden laterally upon the rail a certain minute | 
distance. However minute this distance, it must be pro- | 
duced by a force adequate to slide the wheel on the surface | 
of the rail, and this force is and can be supplied only by the | 
reaction of the rail against the flange. Therefore, giving your | line, m n, fig. 8. on the 
assumptions of 10,000 Ibs. load per wheel and a co-efficient | the weight so that one of 
of friction of one-fourth, the flange pressure will be 10,000 x ¥¢ | to the line. 
= 2,500 Ibs., instead of 0.06 Ib., as you compute it. Asa | 
matter of fact, however, the co-efficient of 0.25 is probably 
true only for very heavy loads per wheel, as in locomotive 
drivers, and for ordinary car-wheels it is probably not more | 
than 0.15, giving 1,500 Ibs. as the flange pressure. P P . , 

That the pressure must be something very near this amount | Weight in the direction of the darte = 1 lb. Notwith- 
is at once practically evident from the abrasion which takes | standing the fact, however, that this force is not ‘‘ ad- 
place on the inside of the outer rail on curves. The first | equate to slide” 
necessity for abrasion is pressure, and you will at once per- 
ceive that the rail and wheel might rub together to all eter- | 
nity without producing sensible abrasion if they were pressed 
together by no greater force than 0.06 of a pound. 

I will add a word more as to another matter. You com- | 
pute the resistance due to slipping of wheels on a curve of 600 | 
feet radius (9° 30’) as equal to a grade of 6 feet per mile, and | 2 . “Ae : : 
the additional resistance from the lateral slipping of wheels | truck will act ina similar way, showing that in order 





Fig 3. 











board and _ place 
its edges conforms 
Now if a twine, B A, three or four feet 
| long, is attached to the weight, and the latter is drawn 


to the line m n, the inclination of the board, if it be in 


exerted parallel to it at the end B of the twine and the 


with ordinary trucks as equal to an additional grade of 4 feet | to be moved sideways it is not necessary that the force | 
exerted in that direction should be ‘‘ adequate to slide | 
the wheel,” but that any force, acting in that direction, | 
| however minute, will move the wheels in proportion | 


per mile, or 10 feet per mile in all. Immediately below this 
you state that “the circumferential slipping of wheels is, | 
however, in practice, so very slight that it is not worth con- | 
sidering,” and that the cause of the lateral slipping “‘is, with | to its own magnitude; or, conversely, if the distance 
ordinary trucks, not a difficulty of any practical import- : 


ance.” In view of the notorious fact that sharp curves are | eae , 5 wedi: the tote bind tote @ 
freely used on the rising grades of a majority of railways, it | on curves of t 1e usual radii, the force required is in the 
would be interesting to know how nearly worthless it would | S“™© proportion. . P 
be, in the opinion of the editors of the Gazette, to reduce the| There is another way, too, in which the fallacy of 
ruling grades of such roads by 5 or 10 feet per mile, and how | the reasoning of our correspondent can be shown. If 
many feet per mile reduction would be considered necessary | the pressure of the flange against the rail is 2,500 Ibs., 
to constitute an improvement “of any practical importance” | as he suggests, it would require as much force to over- 
and “ worth considering.” A. M. W. 
[It is to be feared that our correspondent has not re- | 
flected on the ‘‘ theoretical error” referred to above 
sufficiently, as Mulberry Sellers says, to ‘‘ grasp the | 
subject.” To show that his correction is not correct, 
let it be supposed that we have an iron weight, <A, 
fig. 1, weighing say 20 lbs., and placed on a smooth 


were a small brake block pressing against the flange 
with an equal force. With a co-efficient of one-quarter, 
the friction with 2,500 Ibs. on the flange would amount 
to 615 lbs., so that with the assumption of a weight of 
20,000 Ibs., or ten tons, on each truck, it would make 
the resistance due to this cause alone 62.5 lbs. per ton, 
whereas we know that on ordinary curves the total 
| resistance is less than this. ‘‘ A. M. W.” suggests that 
| the co-efficient is only 0.15; his reasons are not given, 
| and the fact does not accord with the experience in 
running locomotives, which will always draw heavier 
loads than the record data indicate. 





| the number of wheels which would fail from worn-out 
| flanges would be much greater than it now is. At 
| present failure from this cause is the exception and 
| not the rule, and is always attributed either to inaccu- 
| rate adjustment of the axles or to mismatched wheels. 
surface, like a drawing-board, and that it will require With reference to the value of diminished resistance 
a force of 5 Ibs, to slide it on the board. Now, sup-|on curves, it may be said that if the heaviest grades 


Fig. 1. 
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the line in which it would be moved by the force b above. | 
W.,” in order to slide the weight A in the direction of | Unk 


That | 
this will not be the case he can easily convince himself | 


| from the end Bof the twine in a direction parallel | 
| the proportion of 1 in 20, willexerta side pressure on the | 
the weight, the latter cannot be in- | 
duced to move along the line m n if the force A Bis | 
| weight is thus free to slide in the direction in which | 
the force ¢ acts, but it will move downward, as indi- | 


| cated by the diagonal line C A, the direction depending | 
| upon the inclination of the board. A four-wheeled | 


| to be moved is minute, as is the case with car wheels | 


| come the friction between the two as it would if there | 


| It is also true that if the pressure of the flanges of 
| wheels was as great as our correspondent estimates, | 
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| and the sharpest curves occur simultaneously, an in- 
| crease of resistance in curves equivalent to a grade of 
| 10 ft. per mile is important, but if the grades in the 
| curves are made 10 ft. per mile less than in the straight 
line, itis not. We believe though that it would be 
| more economical to spend money in securing such an 
alignment of road than it would to invest in expensive 
and more or less complicated running gear of cars.— 
EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 


Bridge Accidents. 
To THE EpITroR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In the paper on ‘‘ Railroad Bridge Accidents” by T. Ap- 
| pleton, C. E., published in your issue of Feb. 22,1 notice 
some curious statements. Mr. Appleton gives the following 
summary of accidents of various styles of bridging since 
December, 1872: 

Pile or other trestles . 


| Combination truss.... sa 


“ 


“ 


183 accidents. 
Immediately beneath this table is the following remark: 


‘‘Upon studying this table we perceive that trestle and 
pile bridges are exceedingly dangerous structures, as more 
than one-half the number of accidents, where the material of 
the bridges was known, occurred on them.” 


Mr. Appleton’s arithmetic would appear to bea little at 
fault, for the aggregate number of known accidents only was 
| 60 as against 57. But it is also to be remembered that at 
least 50 out of the 66 bridges of ‘‘ unknown” character were 
probably truss bridges, it being quite uncommon to describe 
trestles unqualifiedly as a ‘“‘ bridge.” If so, it would appear 
that not more than one-third of the accidents were to trestles. 
Mr. Appleton’s evident belief, however, is that the aggre- 
gate of the trestle bridging in the country is much less than 
| of other bridges; for otherwise his table would not underany 
circumstances afford grounds for pronouncing them “‘ exceed- 
| ingly dangerous.” Doubtless this impression is true enough 
for the neighborhood of Boston, but on turning to the Ohio 

| and Michigan State reports I find there are: 


| In Ohio. 

Pec cohascdsbeuesvexsane 129,789 feet. 
Wooden bridges..........-..... 89,147 “ 

| PO MORE cr ccccsscecesssocs 10,118 ‘“ 
Combination bridg7s.......... 856 “* 

[ CRSOIND QO. asa cdcssasscrcvies 8,197 2,260 


I have no other State reports at hand which give these 
| statistics, but throughout the South and West the length of 
wooden trestles is very largely in excess of that of all other 
bridging combined, and, taking the whole country at large, 
| it is probably fully equal. It may be that the number of 
trestle train-miles is considerably less than of bridge train- 
miles, but after making all allowances there is abundant 
evidence in Mr. Appleton’s own table that a WELL-CONSTRUCT- 
ED wooden trestle is one of the staunchest and safest, as it is 
| certainly the cheapest and most convenient, method of cross- 
ing obstructions. To judge by several volumes and papers 
| which have appeared of late years, it would seem to bea 
prevalent illusion in longitude east from Washington that 
‘the day of wooden trestles is past.” So far from that, they 
will continue for a century to come to be a necessity of life 
on many railroads, and judicious economy on many others. 
Their defects are not at all inherentin the type, and it would 
| seem far wiser to preach the gospel of sound construction 
than to decry their existence. 
Mr. Appleton also states: 
‘If Howe truss bridges were built as strong as iron ones, 
there would be very few of them built, on account of their 


cost. Placed on the basis of — Hg oye Se po ae = 
nat of the wooden bridge by 


In Michigan. 
93,650 feet. 
75,928 * 


“ 


| iron bridge would not exceed t 
more than ten per cent.” 


With all due deference to Mr. Appleton, I doubt if he can 
substantiate that statement by any estimates which en- 
gineers will accept as fair. It would be interesting to know 
what sections he would regard as giving ‘equal strength” 
in any given truss, and what he would regard as the proba- 
ble cost of two such structures. It is more than likely that 
the wooden bridges throughout New England are not up to 
| the standard which prevails in the West, having been at 

first designed for far lighter loads and since copied as pre- 
| cedents. A. M. W. 


for Dividing East-Bound 
raffic. 


The Chicago Meeting 
- 


To confer upon, and, if possible, to carry out the agree- 
ment made at New York, March 7, regarding an apportion- 
ment of east-bound traffic for three months, in proportions 
{ to be fixed by Commissioners Fink and Guilford, in case the 
roads concerned could not agree, a meeting of representa- 
tives of Western railraads was held at the Grand Pacific 
Hotel, Chicago, beginning on the morning of Tuesday, 
March 26. 

Gen. J. H. Devereux, of the Atlantic & Great Western 
and Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, pre- 
sided, and N. Guilford, Western Commissioner, ac as 
Secretary. 

Mr. Albert Fink, Trunk Line Commissioner, was present 
as arbitrator. : 

Mr. Guilford, the Western Commissioner, reported that 
besides the companies ——— at the New York meeting, 
the following had signed the agreement: 

Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette. 

Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago. 

Atlantic & Great Western. 

Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western. 

Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 

Peoria, Pekin & Jacksonville. 

Tilinois Midland. 

Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern. 

The chairman, having announced that the principal object 
| of the meeting was to fix upon the proportion of the total 

east-bound ton from each competitive point that should 
| be allotted to each of the roads competing for it, appointed 
| as committees for each city the representatives of the roads 
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as follows: 

Chicago.—H. B. Ledyard, Michigan Central. 

Milwaukee.—H. C. Potter, Flint & Pere Marquette. 

Detroit and Port Huron.—L. J. Se t, Grand 

Toledo.—John Newell, Lake Shore & Michi Southern. 

St. Louis and Mississippi River Points.—J. E. Simpson, 
Vandalia Line. 

Louisville, Cincinnati, Evansville and Cairo.—John King, 
Jr., Ohio & omen 

Peoria,—George B. Wright, Indianapolis, Bloomington & 
Western. 

Indianapolis, Lafayette and Columbus.—Wm. Stewart, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis. 

On motion of Mr. Ingalls it was resolved that the chair- 
men and commissioners should codperate with the several 
committees, furnishing such statistical information as they 
might have concerning the east-bound traffic from their re- 
spective points. 

The meeting then adjourned until 5:30 p. m. to enable the 
committees to determine the divisions. 

On re-assembling, Mr. Ledyard, of the committee on Chica- 
go divisions, reported that the roads having failed to agree 
upon their percentages, they had submitted the matter to the 
arbitration of the Commissioners, who had assigned the fol- 
lowing percentages: 
po ke ree ee eee 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern......... ........... 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago................... 24 - 
| Rarer ee ee 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.................... 

Mr. Potter, of the Milwaukee committee, reported that 
three of the four lines which carry from Milwaukee were re- 
presented, but the Detroit & Milwaukee was not, and that on 
that account it was thought impracticable for them to make 
any division ; but the roads represented desired to express their 
cordial approval of the efforts of the Commissioners to har- 
monize erences and to pledge themselves to a strict main- 
tenance of east-bound rates, subject, of course, to the con- 
currence of the Detroit & Milwaukee. 

Mr. Seargeant, of the committee to consider the percent- 
ages of Detroit and Detroit Junction shipments via Buffalo 
and Suspension Bridge to be allotted tothe Grand Trunk, 
the Great Western and the Canada Southern, respectively, 
reported that by reason of the failure of the Great Western 
to report statistics of its traffic to the Commissioners and in 
the absence of any representative of that road, they had 
found it impossible to compare fi; and discuss divisions. 
But in order that the benefits of an advance might be se- 
cured immediately, they recommended that the traffic in 
question be divided in proportions equal to those which the 
roads have had of this traffic for the ne three years, 1875, 
1876 and 1877; and that in case of failure of the roads to 
agree, the decision be left to Commissioners Fink and 
Guilford. 

The Canada Southern claiming that its proportion should 
be considered in connection with an amendment of the pres- 
ent agreement of the Erie & North Shore Dispatch, it was 
agreed that the facts might be submitted to the Commission- 
ers prior to their award. 

r. Newell, of the Toledo committee, reported that no con- 
clusion had been arrived at, owing to the absence of repre- 
sentatives of two of the lines. A meeting of all the Toledo 
lines woul 1 be held at an early day, however, and in case of 
disagreement the whole matter would be referred to them for 
final decision. 


Mr. Simpson, of the committee on St. Louis, Hannibal and | Cai 


Quincey shipments, reported that the five St. Louis lines had 
agreed upon an eq division of the shipments from that 
city, that is, 20 per cent. each to the Ohio & a the 
Vandalia Line, the Indianapolis & St. Louis, the Wabash, 
and the Chicago & Alton. he lines from Quincy and Han 
nibal had mad agreed, but if they did not before the meet- 
ing adjourned, the matter would be left to the Commissioners. 

r. King, of the committee on Cincinnati, Louisville, Ev- 
ansville and Cairo shipments, reported that the several roads 
interested with the exception of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton, were represented. The basis of division was in con- 
formity with a resolution Fe at Cincinnati, March 18: 
‘*That all business from Cincinnati and points beyond, ex- 
cept that coming from or through Louisville, Indianapolis, 
Peoria, St. Louis, or other Mississippi River points, all rail 
be reported as Cincinnati business, no matter whether billed 
through or not.” The percentages fixed were: 


Whorhetin & Cima. ie i'n soe. s sc ivcvcc dadosshdedar seedpacccbstece 35 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis ................. cece eee ee eeee 20 
Adiantic & Gront, WemteGis « « «+ :0:09020 ¢n0n0s take eieed eX ¥escegees 20 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton..............ccccecccececccccces 

The Louisville lines were represented with the exception 
of the Louisville Mail Line—the steamboat line. The Louis- 
ville shipments were divided as follows: 


Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis ................ 45 per cent. 
Ohio & Mississippi..................+¢ SFtssctwersoeeuced 31 ms 
Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington....................5 24 - 


This was subject to an arrangement which it is hoped can 
be made —— with = — —_ le _—_ Line, — 
that line will become a party apportionment. Failing 
that, the lines from Cincinnati will aenes the full rates on 
all Louisville business received by steamer. 

The two lines from Cairo (Illinois Central and Cairo & 
Vincennes) were found to be in harmony as to rates from 
that point, and there was no need to upon a division. 

There was no representation of the Evansville & Crawford 
ville Railroad present, and that is the only route leading out 
of Evansville. The committee recommended that the rates 
from that point be made so as not to interfere with the ap- 
portionment at Louisville and Cincinnati. 

Mr. Wright, of the Peoria committee reported that the 
roads had been unable to agree wpen Ges share of the traffic 
and had placed the matter in the of the Commissioners 
for arbitration. 

Mr. Stewart, of the committee on Lafayette, Indianapoli. 
and Columbus shipments, reported that the Lafayette ap- 
reason of the absence of 


portionment had been st pore b 
any representation of the ayette, Muncie & Bloomington 
road, ; 

Indianapolis business was divided in the following pro- 
portions: 
Cleveland, Colambus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis...... 40 





per, cent. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis...................+. 26 

Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette, and Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Indianapolis. ............sccccseseccccees 17 + 

Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago................005 seoes Bees 


As to Columbus business, no ment was reached. The 
tonnage for the past three years been carried in the fol- 
lowing proportions, according to the statistics furnished the 
committee : 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis..................4 57.3 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis.... 23.7 
Baltimore & Ohio 19.0 

The committee had determined to have a statement of local 
tonnage from Columbus made up for three years, on the 
basis of which they would divide such business. 

These committee reports were then confirmed and 
adopted by the meeting, and it was that the commit- 
tees with their chairmen should continue to act until further 
notice, 


per cent. 


“ 


| 
| 





i 


carrying east-bound freight from that city, with Pea Mr. Hurlbut, of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & 


Indianapolis, then offered the following resolution, which 


was unanimously adopted: 
Resolved, That we hereby ow ourselves to abide by and 
carry out the divisions; and in case of any roads getting 
any excess of its division of tonnage, the Western Commis- 
sioner is authorized to equalize the same. 
The meeting then adjourned until big ay ! morning. 
On re-assembling Wednesday morning, Mr. Newell report- 
ed that the Toledo committee had to meet early the 
next week to fix upon the divisions. 


Mr. Wright reported that an agreement had been reached 
with regard to the Peoria divisions. 

Mr. Stewart reported the same of the Lafayette divisions. 

Mr. Simpson reported an ent as to the divisions at 
the Mississippi River points above St. Louis. 

These reports were adopted. 


The chairmen of the several committees were then con- 
stituted a special committee to report upon the rates which 
it would be advisable to fix. After a recess for an hour this 
committee reported that the fourth-class rate of 30 cents per 
100 Ibs. from po me to ae hoy be ney gt and that 
at competing points the y agreement of their man- 
agers, authorized to make special rates on grain, flour, 
Sear ap lard in barrels and tierces, and also fertilizers in 

on a basis of not less than 25 cents per 100 Ibs. from 
Chi to New York. Also that the first-class rates be 
made $1.20, the second-class 90 cents, and the third-class, 70 
cents from Chi to New York, and on that basis from 
other points, all these rates to go into effect April 1. 

This report was adopted. 

The report also por wooed a ia) notice of March 19, 
signed by J. A. Grier, Gene Freight “—. Michigan 


Central; C. Meldrum, General Western Freight Agent, 
Pittburgh, Fort Wayne & Chi ;. Charles M. Gray, As- 
sistant General Freight nt, e Shore & Michigan 


Southern; D. T. McCabe, Division 
burgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis; and icker, Assist- 
ant General Freight Agent, Baltimore & Ohio. This notice 
directed ee of butter, eggs, poultry, game, and 
other high-class freights,” reads as follows: 

“* All rebates, drawbacks and commissions will be discon- 
tinued on April 1 next, after which date rates will be uni- 
form by all lines; contracts will be terminated and no new 
contracts made by the roads or lines we represent. Parties 
interested will notice the fact and govern themselves accord- 


ingly.” 

This notice governs all the freight lines over the roads 
named. 

The sub-committees on rates reported the following rates 


to New York from the several places named for fourth-class 
freight and grain in cents per 100 Ibs. : 


aus oan Pitts- 


Chicago 
East St. Louis, Quincy and Hannibal. . 
Peoria 


Cincinnati, Richmond, Dayton, Osborn, Enon, 
te eld, Bowlusville, Tremont, Ur! Xenia, 
ash n C. H., Portsmouth, Chillicothe, 
Circleville, Lancaster, Athens.................... 25 
Columbus, Newark, Mt. Vernon, Mansfield, Milford 
Centre, Marion, Galion, Crestline, Cambridge. 





O_O eae eae ge 23 20 
Louisville, New Albany and Madison .............. 2816 24 
Evansville and Shawneetown. ..................005 son a4 

ES AREER AE eo Fi! DR Saale OR ey a ¢ F 


The usual differences to be made to Boston, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, and the rates on the three higher classes to 
<< ged on sy oo 2 .-) —— by the ——— Ney 

tes, namely, -10, cents an cents respectively, 
from Chicago to New York. 

These rates were adopted. 

It was resolved that the daily reports to the Western 
Commissioners be furnished only to the initial roads at the 
——e points of division. 

e Chairman called attention to the advan 
organizations in the respective cities throug 
freight officers could freely exchange views. Such commit- 
tees, through their secretaries, would also afford a conveni- 
ent means of prompt communication with each other or 
with the Commissioner upon any point of common interest 
which might arise. He hoped that such committees would 
be organized at each city. 

The meeting then adjourned, subject to the call of the 


of local 
which the 


Chairman. 


Southern Railway & Steamship Association. 


At the called meeting in Atlan’ March 14, to which 
reference has heretofore been made, there were present Hon. 
Joseph E. Brown, President; Virgil Powers, General Com- 


. | missioner; Charles A. Sindall, Secretary; and the following 


members: 
W. M. Wadley, President; Wm. Rogers, Superintendent; 
ot W. Sorrell and C. I. Brown directors Central Railroad o 
rgia. 
W. G. Raoul, Superintendent, Southwestern Railroad. 
woe E. Brown, President; E. W. Cole, Vice-President; 
m. Mc 


Rae, Superintendent; R. A. Anderson, Gene’ 
— Agent, Western & Atlantic Railroad. 
J. P. King, President; S: K. Johnson, Superintendent; E. 
be cata tor, Georgia Railroad acon & Augusta 
E. P. Alexander, General r, and 8. B. Hubbard, 
General Freight jt, of Alabama. 
ne 


R. R. Bri and A. P General 
Freight Agent, Wilmington & Weldon, Wilmington, Colum- 
bia Augusta, and Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta Rail- 

D. C. Wilson, Receiver, and R. G. Fleming, General Super- 
intendent, Port Royal Railroad. ee 

J. M. Edwards, Superintendent, Northeastern Railroad of 

H.R Mallory, of the Mallo steamship line. 

M. Stanton, General Seperinbendent, Selma, Rome & Dal- 
Savannah 8 line. 
tendent, and C. D. Owens, 
t, Atlantic & Railroad. 
General Superintendent, Macon & Bruns- 

B Yen General Superintendent, Montgo & E 

‘ ne . Mon u- 
perin’ mery 


G. J. Foreacre, General Manager, and H. M. Cottingham, 
General Freight Agent, Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line. 
Mm,’ W. Cole, . t; B. F. bag. od Director, end Georg 
St. Louis Railroad. ~— . iy 

C. M. McGhee, Vice-President; J. R. Ogden, General 
Freight Agent, Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Rail- 


W. M. Wadley also ted the Savannah, Griffin & 
North Alabama Railroad, the Ocean Steamship Company, 
— JE. Ring also reveumubed the Attente & W 
Point Railroad. 


The President stated the reason for calling the convention 





and made some remarks, in which he submitted the follow- 
ing propositions: 

. The appointment of an agent to travel and examine a 
books, etc., of the various companies, to verify reports made 
to the General Commissioner. 

2. Only duly authorized representatives to be entitled to 
seats in conventions. 

3. The appointment of a eae nt for all lines at eac 
competitive point and the abolition of all soliciting ncies. 

4. The status of contracts—they should be ci in the 
pool at full rates. 

5. Regulation of rates; the appointment of a committee 
—— rates for adoption by the convention. 

‘ol. E. W. Cole then presented resolutions passed by the 
directors of the Georgia Railroad Company, a = a 
committee to confer with others on the question of maintain- 
ing reasonable rates. Col. Cole spoke at some length on the 
subject. 

On motion, the Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line was admitted 
as a member of the association. 

Mr. C. M. McGhee made a statement contradicting certain 
reports about the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Com- 
pany and pledging its earnest support of the association. 

On motion of Col. Cole the suggestions made by the Presi- 
dent were referred to a committee consi: of Messrs. E. 
W. Cole, Chairman ; W. G. Raoul, John P. King, R. T. 
Wilson, A. Pope, G. J. Foreacre, D. C. Wilson, G. W. Adams, 
H. 8. Haines, . P. Alexander, ‘Wm. McRae, M. Stanton, B. 
Dunham and W. J. Magrath, the General Commissioner being 
requested to confer with the committee. The convention 
then adjourned to the next day. 

On the following day the committee reported as follows : 

Upon the suggestion that only authorized representatives 
shall sit in convention the committee are of opinion that 

agraphs 6, 7 and 8 of the ment in force Jan. 1, 
877, fully cover the question. In reference to the other 
— the committee recommend as follows: 

t the clause of the report adopted at New York reading 
“The General Commissioner shall appoint, subject to the 
approval of the lines terminating at Boston, Providence, 

ew York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, one Deputy Com- 
missioner to supervise all through business at those points, 
with his headquarters in New York,” be amended to read: 

‘“‘The Association shall elect an Eastern Commissioner, 
with headquarters in New York, to supervise and distribute 
all through business originating at Boston, Providence, New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, in accordance with ae 
ments as to percentages eres go to the ae members 
of the Association as indicated through the General Commis- 
sioner; and that upon the appointment of the Eastern Com- 
missioner, the respective members of the Association having 
soliciting offices and a in any of the aforesaid places 
shall close the same, so far at least as the territory under the 
jurisdiction of this body in the South is concerned, and 
thereafter all the business arising in said cities shall be so- 
licited and distributed by the rn Commissioner, who 
shall have sole power to issue through bills of - 

Your committee further recommend that the clause in the 
same report reading ‘‘ The General Commissioner may also 
appoint, at any competing point in the South, with the ap- 

proval of the lines concerned, one general agent to give in- 
ormation, and, if upon, to issue ugh bills of 
lading,” be amended to read: ‘“ The General Commissioner 
shall appoint at each competitive point in the South, subject 
to the approval of the initi toe A meral agent to give 
information and to issue all through bills of lading, and upon 
the appointment of said general agents, all soliciting agencies 
shall be abolished at those points. 

Your committee recommend the adoption by the Conven- 
tion of the following resolution: 

‘*Resolved, That it shall be the duty of the General Com- 
missioner to appoint an agent to examine the books of all 
the companies reporting business to this Association, to as- 
certain if they y with the reports of business made to the 
General Commissioner’s office.” 

In reference to contracts your committee recommend, 
“That all contracts be abi ted, or that the’ business be 
charged in the pool at rates that may be established at this 
Convention. ’ 

Your committee further recommend that the matter of 
rates be referred to a special committee, to whom shall also 
be referred all existing contracts. 

This report ae | taken up by sections, the first was 
adopted; the second, relating to the Eastern Commissioner, 
was laid on the table indefinitely; the third and fourth 
adopted ; the fifth, relating to con’ laid on the table, 
and the sixth and last adopted. The Committee on Rates 
was then ey as follows: Wm. McRae, R. T. Wilson, 
J. Foreacre, E. P. Alexander and E. W. Cole. 

The followmg resolution was then adopted: 

“Resolved, t Virgil Powers commands the full confi- 
dence of this Convention as General Commissioner of the 
Southern Railway & Steamship Association.” 

At the evening session the committee on rates presented a 
report which was considered by sections. The section 
presented a schedule of merchandise rates which was not 
adopted, the rates of Circular Letter No. 68 being substituted 
by a vote of 23 to2. The second section recommended the 
restoration of the cotton rates of Circular Letter No. 68, and 
was adopted. The third section recommended the 
abrogation of all contracts where ble, and if not pos- 
sible, that the business be c in the l at the rates 
ado y the convention; this was ad . The fourth 
section recommended the re-adoption of the A resolu 
sion requiring the pooling of all cotton oogee rom interior 
competitive points, and it was adopted. e fifth and last 
section recommen that in all cases the 20 per cent. 
“General Commissioner deposit” be reported in full and 
deposited as agreed without deducting arbitraries, under 

nalty of a suspension of all relations and connections with 
the defaulti et. This also was oe 

It was resolved that the new rates take effect March 18. 

Resolutions were then presented and authorizing 
the appointment by the General Commissioner, with the 
approval of the President, of a General nt, with head- 

rs in New York, to supervise all h business 
rom Eastern cities, and perform such other duties as may 
be — to him. 

The vention then adjourned. _ 


Putting off a Passenger Between Stations. 

In the case of Eagleton against the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Company in the Tennessee it Court, 
it appeared that the plaintiff had been on a train on the de- 
fendant’s road drunk and had refused to pay his fare. The 
conductor put him off, and he was subsequently found lyin, 
by the with his leg broken. He could give no accoun 
of the accident, but it was it that he had tried to get 
wu the train again and had > 
The Judge the jury: 1. That it was the duty of the 
cones See leton off at a station, and that he had 
no authorit; put him off between stations. 

2. That the conductor should have put him off ata safe 
place, so as not to endanger his safety. 

- he bee 2 careful, it being in the night d 

it to have m more an 
te in clong 6 eas ond safe place to put 
him off. 
The jury brought in a verdict for $9,000 damages, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for sses under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 


Addresses.—Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
Epiror RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early mformation of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 

men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
— annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
i published, 


STEEL BOILERS. 

Il. 
In the reports, of which our article of last week was 
largely an abstract, some interesting experiments are 
described which were made to determine the resistance 


of steel to percussion or sudden shocks. These were 
made in one case “‘ by allowing a steam hammer weigh- 
ing 25 tons to drop through a height of 2 ft. on a ball 
8 in. in diameter, standing in the unsupported middle 
of the plate. The steel stood the test each time 
without showing symptoms of cracking, whereas the 
iron plate broke.” Another percussion test was made 
‘*by allowing a ball 30 cwt. to fall on the unsupported 
middle of the steel and iron plates, from distances va- 
rying from 5 ft. 6 in. to 12 ft. high. The first blow 
from a height of 5 ft. 6 in. cracked the iron plate, and 
these cracks were much extended when the plate was 
turned up and struck on the other side from a height 
of 8 ft. With the steel plate the first blow was from 
5 ft. 6in. high ; this produced no flaw. The plate was 
then turned up and struck from a height of 8 ft. 6 in.; 
it was then turned over again and struck from a height 


of 10 ft., and was again turned over and struck from | 


a height of 12 ft., and still no crack or flaw was found 
in it.” The iron boiler plates which were tested 
against the steel plates were said to be in each case of a 
superior quality. 

Tests were also made to determine the relative stiff- 
ness of steel and iron plates. In one case ,, in. steel 
was found to be equal in stiffness to ,§,; iron, and in an- 
other experiment ;'; steel was equal to ;y iron. 

The resistance to percussion and the stiffness of steel 
are important qualities when it is employed in the con- 
struction of such parts of cars or engines as are ex- 
posed to sudden shocks, and the above experiments in- 
dicate that in this respect steel of the proper quality is 
not, as has often been supposed, inferior, but is, in fact, 
much superior to iron. 





With reference to the best method of constructing 
riveted joints with steel plates, there is no information 
in either of the two reports which is at all satisfactory. 
It is announced, however, that a series of experiments 
on the strength of steel plates and riveted joints 
is being instituted by Lloyds, a report of which will 
probably soon be published. 


fog which exists in relation to this subject now. Any 


one who studies the literature of it will soon learn that | 


it is of the most contradictory character. One experi- 
ment will prove in the most conclusive way that 
punching diminishes the strength of a plate 30 per 
cent., whereas the results of the investigation of 
another will show that it is a matter of indifference 
whether the plates are drilled or punched. Thus in an 
editorial article in the Engineer of Feb. 15 it is said 
that in ‘‘a paper read by Mr. Sharp before the Institu- 
tion of Naval Architects in 1868 the author gave as 
the result of his experience a loss of 38 per cent.” from 
punching. Mr. Kirk, in a paper read before the same 
body in 1877, gave similar figures. Mr. Webb, of 
Crewe, states that the loss of strength is but 26 per 
cent. The investigations of Mr. Parker fully con- 
firm the teachings of past experience, and a ma- 
terial which is apparently almost as ductile and 
‘kind’ as lead, no doubt loses about one-third of its 
strength when punched.” On the other hand, experi- 
ments made by Mr. Cochran and published in vol. XXX. 
of the Transactions of the Institute of Civil Engineers, 
showed ‘‘that in a case of a variety of irons, the 
strength was the same whether the holes were drilled, 
punched first and cleaned out by a drill, or simply 
punched.” Mr. J. J. Smith in vol. XLII. of the Insti- 
tute says: ‘‘ Experiments have demonstrated that the 
zone of metal injured by punching steel having a 
tensile strength of not more than 82 tons is not more 
than ,', in. in breadth, and that if the fish-plate holes 
(he 1s speaking of steel rails) are first made with a 
small punch and then enlarged by drilling to the re- 
quired size, the steel is not more injured than if the 
hole had been drilled only.” Mr. Kirk says of steel 
plates, ‘‘that when the diameter of the hole is as 
much as three’ times the thickness of the plate, the 
plate may be punched with impunity, and that an- 
nealing produces little or no benefit.” An account of 
some experiments made by Messrs. Hoopes & Town- 
send, of Philadelphia, was published in the Railroad 
Gazette of Nov. 3, 1876. These were made on iron bars 
and showed that those which were punched were 
stronger than those which were drilled. 

This contradictory testimony leaves the whole sub- 
ject in a state of doubt. It seems probable, though, 
that hard steel with a very high tensile strength is 
materially injured by punching, and it has also been 
shown that much less injury is done to any material 
if the die is made with a broad face and with a hole 
somewhat larger than the punch. Whether the soft, 


-| ductile boiler plates which are now manufactured in 


this country and Europe are injured by punching, if 
the latter is properly done, must be regarded as a sub- 
ject which is still in doubt. It has been shown, how- 
ever, that by annealing plates after they are punched 
they are restored to nearly if not quite their original 
strength, and therefore with the present knowledge of 
the subject it is evident that the safest course to pur- 
sue is either to drill the plates, or, if they are punched, 
to anneal them afterward. 


The committee who reported on steel for boiler mak- 
ing are very decided in recommending the use of steel 
rivets, although it seems on somewhat insufficient 
ground. Doubtless the whole subject will be more 
thoroughly investigated in the experiments which 
have already been referred to. Reference is made to 
the fact that in experiments made on the tensile 
strength of steel ‘‘the specimens failed by crip- 
pling behind the pins” and that in tests of riveted 
seams the opening of the joints at a comparatively low 
stress seemed to be due to the same cause. The deduc- 
tion is therefore drawn that probably a greater bearing 
surface of the rivets is required with steel than with 
iron plates. This cause will probably lead toa very 
material change in the proportions and arrangement of 
the holes and rivets to the plates, and a modification 
of existing practice. Before any reliable conclusions 
can be drawn with reference to this, more precise 
experimental knowledge is needed, which it is hoped 
the experiments now in progress will give. 

A test was also reported which was made with flat 


| plates of steel stayed in the manner usual in combus- 


tion chambers, but with a reduction of 12 per cent. in 
thickness as compared with iron, which showed that 
the steel ‘“‘had the same ultimate strength to resist 
buckling, but the deflection was much greater, and 
permanent set takes place earlier in steel than in iron.” 
This would indicate that if thinner steel plates are 
used under such circumstances, which are sim- 


It may fairly be ex-| 
pected that these will do something to clear up the | 
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in the  fire-boxes of 
locomotives, the bolts should be _ placed 
closer together. It is probably owing to the greater 
ductility of steel that what is called ‘“‘bulging” between 
the stays, which often produces needless alarm, is more 
likely to occur with that material than with iron, if 
the stays are not placed near enough together. Al- 
though this bulging does not weaken the plates, yet 
with a very ductile material it may occur to such an 
extent as to stretch the stay-bolt holes so as to allow 
the threads to strike, which is of course attended with 
| very great danger. 


ilar to those’ existing 


stay 


| This result and also the fact that a very soft steel 
|does not offer sufficient resistance to rivets, but is 
crushed or crippled under strain, indicates that there 
| is danger of steel being too soft, and that while it is 
desirable to avoid the great risk of failure from crack- 
| ing, at the same time there are other dangers incurred 
| by the opposite qualities. 

A very important question with reference to steel 
boiler plates is their power of resistance to corrosion. 
With reference to this the committee say that ‘‘the 
experience of some years, however, will be needed to 
decide this point.” Two cases only are reported of iron 
and steel boilers in use under precisely the same con- 
ditions, both of them on steamboats. In the 
one case it is said that the “boilers are in good 
condition, with the exception of some parts of 
the uptakes and sides near them; at these 
parts in both the iron and the steel boilers cor- 
rosion appears to be going on rapidly, and to a slightly 
greater degree in the steel boiler than in the tron one.” 
In the second boat the boilers were constructed about 
ten years ago, but have been in use only about six 
years. Of these it issaid: ‘‘As was to be expected 
from the age of these boilers, they are both considerably 
worn, but the deterioration caused by corrosion is 
much greater in the steel boiler than in the iron one; 
and especially is this so in the uptake, the back plates 
of the combustion chambers, furnaces, and other parts 
subject to the action of the heat. A very noticeable 
feature in the condition of these two boilers is that while 
the corrosion in the iron one is pretty equally distrib- 
uted over all the boiler, in the steel one there is a great 
want of uniformity in the effects upon the different 
plates, some of these plates being apparently almost 
corroded through, and others by the side of them 
being in as perfect condition—so far as regards corro- 
sion—as when they first left the rolls.” 

Both of the committees recommend that when steel 
is used instead of iron, a reduction of the thickness of 
plates be permitted, in ships of 20 per cent., in the 
shell plates and stays of boilers of 25 per cent. and in 
the flat plates not subject to the action of heat to the 
extent of 12 per cent. 

The portions of the report which are immediately 
applicable to locomotive practice are the following pro- 
posed tests for steel plates: 

‘*1, The material to have an ultimate tensile strength of 
not less than 26 tons [58,240 lbs.] and not more than 30 
tons [67,400 Ibs.] r square inch of section, and that a 
piece 8 in. long shall elongate 20 per cent. before breaking 
when subject to tensile stress. 

‘2. A strip cut from every plate used in the construction 
of the furnaces and combustion chambers, and strips cut 
from other plates taken indiscriminately, heated uniformly 
toa low cherry-red heat, and quenched in water of 82 
degrees Fahrenheit, must stand bending to a curve, of which 
the inner radius is not greater than one and a half times the 
thickness of the plates tested. 

“*3. All the holes to be drilled, or, if they be punched, the 
plates to be afterward annealed. 

‘*4. All plates, except those that are in compression, that 
are dished or flanged, or in any way worked in the fire to be 
annealed after the operations are completed. 


“5. The boilers, when completed, to be tested to not less 


than twice the intended working pressure.” 

It was also proposed by one of the committees that 
every plate from which a piece ‘has been cut and has 
successfully resisted the above tests should be stamped 
with a suitable brand. 


Altogether these two reports are the most valuable 
contributions that have thus far been made to the liter- 
ature of this subject. It is to be regretted that in such 
researches we are wholly dependent upon European 
investigations. There is probably no work which the 
Master Mechanics’ Association could do to more ad- 
vantage than to adopt some tests similar to those given 
above, with the recommendation that all manufacturers 
should stamp plates which have stood these tests suc- 
cessfully with some suitable device. 

What is very much needed, though, is some 
thorough investigation of the strength of riveted 
joints made of steel plates and with steel rivets, and 
also of the strength of flat stayed surfaces. The diffi- 
culty of having reliable experiments made is very 
great, much greater than those who have never given 
the subject much attention have any idea of; yet 
it would seem as though the subject referred to was 
one in the investigation of which it might be wise to 
expend a portion at least of the income of the fund 
which the Association referred to now holds, and 
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which, if allowed to accumulate indefinitely, will be 
certain ultimately to become a bone of contention. 
That in future steel will be almost exclusively used 
for the construction of boilers now hardly admits of a 
doubt, and therefore it is important to possess the most 
reliable and complete information relating thereto. 
This work naturally seems to fall to the lot of the Mas- 
ter Mechanics’ Association, which has, it is true, 
already done much, but the observation and experience 
of its members needs to be supplemented by some ex- 
perimental investigations to clear up doubtful points. 





ATLANTIC GRAIN RECEIPTS IN 1877. 


A little more than a year ago we published the results 
of aspecial investigation of the course of the grain traffic 
fora seriesof years, including the movement the interior 
to the seaboard, the exports from theseaboard, and the 
receipts by different routes at New York. This traffic 
had a special interest then, not only because of its 
amount and growth—and it is the largest single branch 
of traffic in America and a growing one—but also be- 
cause of the new factors which were effecting its 
transportation. These latter consisted in the comple- 
tion of new routes which enabled Baltimore to com- 
pete more effectively fora share of the traffic, but 
chiefly in the very great reduction in rail rates, which 
in 1876 went so far as to deprive the water route of the 
advantage of superior cheapness, This latter enabled 
the cities which do not receive by water to compete 
for the grain traffic on nearly equal terms with New 
York and Montreal, which receive by the Erie Canal 
and the St. Lawrence River. To trace the effect of 
these new factors, which became fully operative only 
in 1876, was the chief object of the discussion last 
year, 

The circumstances in 1877 were materially changed. 
It is true that contracts were outstanding by which, 
during the first half of the year, the grain could be 
carried east by rail at the excessively low rates of 1876. 
But the crop of 1876 had been light, and the low rail 
and water rates had encouraged its rapid marketing. 
Considering the amount of the crop, the winter move- 
ment to the seaboard in 1877 was large; but the whole 
movement of the old crop was so light as to prevent 
any notable diversion of business. Before the new 
crop, which was doubtless the largest ever produced, 
began to come forward, rail rates had been advanced 
to the basis of 30 cents per 100 lbs. from Chicago to 
New York, which was 50 per cent., and more, higher 
than the prevailing rates for three-fourths of the year 
1876, and so high as to leave a considerable margin in 
favor of the water route. That is, for half of the year, 
and that the half in which nearly three-fourths of the 
grain came forward, the conditions under which the 
grain moved were the old, familiar ones, except that 
the improved Baltimore connections remained. The 
water routes were the cheapest routes, and the termini 
of these routes had an advantage over the markets 
which receive only by rail, not of the same amount as 
formerly, but still a material advantage. 

I¢ isimportant to know the effect of this changed 
condition of things. Naturally one would expect that 
the termini of the water routes would tend to recover 
the position which they lost when the low rail rates of 
1876 put Philadelphia and Baltimore on a level with 
New York. 

The recent report of the New York Produce Exchange, 
containing the elaborate statistics collected by Mr. E. 
H. Walker, the Statistician of the Exchange (to whose 
wide knowledge and indefatigable industry it is due 
that we have any adequate materials for the study of the 
subject), supplies us with the figures for the grain 
traffic of 1877, which we have utilized for a continua- 
tion of the graphical statistics which we first presented 
last year. 

We give the receipts for the five ports of Montreal, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, omit- 
ting two of the Atlantic ports, Portland and New 
Orleans, which are usually included in tables. But 
aside from the fact that heretofore the competition of 
these places for the grain trade has been unimportant 
we encounter the farther difficulty that amounts 
exported by these ports heretofore have hardly been 
large enough to be represented on diagrams of so small 
a scale as ours, and it is only the exporting ports which 
exercise any considerable competition for the business. 
Heretofore the receipts of New Orleans have been chiefly 
for local supply and distribution; and Portland’s receipts 
and exports are both insignificant. 

The quantities here given include grains of all kinds, 
and flour and meal reduced to bushels at the conven- 
tional rate of five bushels of wheat to one barrel of 
flour. The bushel is not the proper unit of compar- 
ison for the carriers, who are concerned with the pro- 
duce only as freight, but it is the one most useful to 
the merchant, and we have not undertaken to reduce 
the bushels of 32, 48, 56 and 60 Ibs., and barrels of 196 
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Diagram 1.—Grain Receipts at Montreal, 
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Ibs., to tons, which would make the clearest showing 
of the importance of the business to those engaged in 
transportation. About two-thirds of the whole, in 
1877, was wheat and corn, and about one-fifth flour 
and meal reduced to bushels, and that year, a reduc- 
tion of receipts at the seven Atlantic ports shows this 
average number of bushels of grain of all kinds and of 
reduced bushels to be about 40 per ton of 2,000 Ibs. 
The business of the five ports, according to this, 
amounted to just about 5,000,000 tons, or half a million 
car-loads—equivalent to a delivery of 1,370 car-loads 
daily at the seaboard. 

No account is here taken of the grain movement of 
our Pacific coast, which is often very large, and in the 
article of wheat has once furnished more for export 
than all the rest of the country. It does not, however, 
affect in the least degree the movement of the grain 
on this coast, except as it affects the foreign demand. 
To include it would be only to obscure the, discussion, 
especially as the business of that coast fluctuates 
greatly. 

And before going further, it will be well to make it 
clear that though the competition of markets is almost 
entirely and the competition of routes is chiefly for 
the grain exports, and this traffic is a very large one, 
it is after all but a small part of the whole grain move- 
ment of the country, and but awery small part of its 
total grain production. On the average the exports of 
the past five years have amounted to just about 7 per 
cent. of the total production as reported by the Agri- 
cultural Department, and the exports are not more 
than half of the total receipts of the seaboard ports 
alone, the receipts of those ports being but a fraction 
of the whole quantity marketed. It is well to under- 
stand, then, that in these discussions we by no means 
develop the whole importance of the} grain business, 
nor even of the transportation of grain, but only of 
that part of the traffic which within certain limits 
may be diverted from one market or carrier to another. 

Beginning now with the receipts of Montreal, Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, we have 
represented these both in millions of bushels for the 
past ten years in Diagrami1. In this diagram the 
receipts of each year are represented by rectangles of 
equal height, but varying in width in proportion to 
the number of bushels received. Thus the rectangle 
for 1876, when 212,000,000 bushels were received, is 
twice as wide as the rectangle for 1878, when 106,000,- 
000 bushels were received in the aggregate at the five 
ports. Each of the rectangles for a year is divided 
into five smaller rectangles, one for the receipts of 
each port. These rectangles are of equal width, but 
vary in perpendicular height according to the per- 
centage of the total receipts of the year received. In 
this way the area of each rectangle is exactly in pro- 
portion to the number of bushels represented by it. 

Last year our diagram included the two years 
1866 and 1867, which have been omitted here to make 
room for 1877. 

The names of the markets are given in the extreme 
right and left years. They arein the same order in 
the other years, namely, Montreal, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, reading from the top 
down. The figures to the left of each small parallelo- 
gram represent the percentage of the total receipts that 
arrived at the place represented by that parallelogram; 
the figures to the left, the quantity in millions of 
bushels. Thus in the upper division of the rectan- 
gle representing the receipts of 1877 we have: 


© Montreal 18.4. 


This shows that the receipts of Montreal were 9.1 
per cent. of the aggregate receipts of the five ports and 
amounted to 18,400,000 bushels. The aggregate re- 
ceipis of the five ports for each year are given in fig- 
ures above the rectangle for the year. 

The portions of the rectangles to the left of the dot- 
ted lines (shown for five years only) represent the 
amounts exported. 

An inspection of this diagram shows at a glance the 
variations in the proportions received at the different 
ports. The variation in amounts is not so readily dis- 
tinguishable in this figure, and for that reason is shown 
in another (Diagram 2), in a manner familiar to most 
readers. 

The two northern ports are seen to have maintained 
a very equable position in receipts. Their receipts have 
varied greatly in amount, but the proportions have 
been singularly uniform for twelve years. Their re- 
ceipts, apparently, increase and decrease as the total 
movement increases and decreases. 

With the other three ports it is different. The 
marked feature of the diagram is the almost uninter- 
rupted increase in the height occupied (and in propor- 
tions of business indicated thereby) by Baltimore and 
Philadelphia until 1877. The two northern ports hold- 
ing their own, this increase was wholly at the expense 
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Diagram 2, 
Course of Grain Receipts and Exports for Twelve Years. 
[The figures at the intersections of lines indicate millions of bushels. | 


of New York, whose proportion fell from 57.9 per cent. 
in 1868 to 45.8 in 1876. The last year, however, shows 
a decided arrest and reversal of this movement. New 
York’s proportion increased from 45.8 to 51.4 per cent., 
and Philadelphia and Baltimore together received 28 
per cent. in 1877 against 34.5 per cent. in 1876, falling 
back to almost exactly the position occupied by them 
in 1875. 

Below we give the percentage of the total receipts of 
the five ports received at each port for twelve years. 
The figures are the same as those on the left hand sides 
of the iain. sos 
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Here the last column i is the most, interesting, showing, 
as it does, the progress of the four ports, Montreal, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore, together. A fur- 
ther and perhaps more striking illustration of the 
progress in total receipts, in New York receipts, and 
in the receipts of the four other ports, will be found on 
Diagram 2, which is of a form commonly employed, 
and hardly needs any explanation. The points of in- 
tersection with the perpendicular lines for each year 
represent the quantities received, and the figures at 
these intersections stand for millions of bushels. 


The East Bound Apportionment. 


The meeting at Chicago w was more harmonious than 
many dared hope it to be. The disposition shown was 
altogether encouraging, and hardly left any doubt that 
there was a strong desire to make the plan for dividing 
traffic and maintaining rates, as adopted at the New 
York meeting of March 7, practical and effective. It 
was particularly encouraging to see that in many cases 
the roads of themselves agreed upon the apportionment 
of tonnage among them, as was the case at St. Louis ; 
and in cases where the apportionment was finally left 
to the arbitration of the Commissioners, not only did 
the companies accept it, but apparently they 
were entirely satisfied with it. Apparently provi- 
sion will be made for everything except the 
Milwaukee shipments; and the companies interest- 
ed in these not only agree to maintain rates but tomake 
returns of the amounts of their business, precisely as if 
the business was to be divided. This is of very great 
value, because through the returns it can be known al- 
most immediately whether any competitor is using 
any illegitimate means to increase its business, and in 
course of time the statistics so obtained form invalua- 
ble material for the foundation of future agreements 
anda defense against future troubles, even if no ap- 
portionment is made. How utterly absurd and ineffec- 
tive to secure the objects aimed at most 
railroad wars have been becomes strikingly evi- 
dent 
of the traffic before, 


during and after the 
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struggle. One gives rebates which do not fora few days 
become known to its rivals, and this one’s proportion 
of traffic perhaps increases materially for a little ; the 
others follow in cutting rates and the old balance is 
just about restored ; so that, in the end, each road gets 
just about the same amount of traffic as before the 
contest had perhaps reduced rates one-half and de- 
stroyed profits altogether. With a full record of traffic 
it will be easy to see that the possible gain of a few 
per cent. of traffic in a reckless competition could not 
begin to equal the inevitable loss by the reduction of 
rates. 


The proportions in which traffic is divided at the 
several places will attract a great deal of attention. 
Probably few except those familiar with the local traffic 
of the places will fail to be surprised by some of these 
divisions, which in no case are far different from the 
proportions obtained by the roads for some time past, 
according to the best returns obtainable. Circuitous 
routes in some cases have secured the largest share of 
the traffic, and there seems to be a virtue in long estab- 
lished lines which it is hard to overcome: which, of 
course, is altogether right, for why should we with- 
draw our custom from the old firm when it has always 
served us well and as cheaply as any one will? 


The most important traffic to be divided is that of 
Chicago, which, by the way, is several times as great 
as the New York shipments westward which the 
trunk lines divide. This traffic is apportioned as fol- 
lows: 82 per cent. to the Michigan Central, 27 to the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 24 to the Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, 10 to the Baltimore & 
Qhio, and 7 to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. 
Louis. These proportions are not far from those 
obtained by the roads on the average for the 
past three years, but the roads with the 
smaller proportions have been given a little more 
rather than less than what they have obtained by 
free competition. It will probably surprise many, 
at least many who are more familiar with the finances 
than with the traffic of railroads, to find that the 
Michigan Central has a larger share than the Lake 
Shore. It must be remembered, however, that this is 
but one part of the traffic of the roads; that the Michi- 
gan Central receives east-bound traffic from no other 
considerable city and from no important railroad to 
the south of it, while the Lake Shore has several con- 
siderable cities on its line, and has connections to Co- 
lumbus, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis and the 
country beyond, which bring it a large amount of 
traffic, for which the Michigan Central cannot com- 
pete so well, and of which it gets a much smaller share. 
It does not follow, then, that because the Michigan 
Central has a larger Chicago traffic than the Lake 
Shore that its total traffic is larger. 

And if some of the routes which receive large pro- 
portions seem circuitous, it should be remembered that 
the shipments divided are those to all the competing 
points in the East, and not those to a single port. It is 
very indirect to ship from St. Louis to Baltimore via 
Chicago, but it is quite direct to ship to Boston and 
New England by that route. Now New England and 
Central New York receive a material part of the ship- 
ments, and it must not be left out of the account in 


when we are able to trace the history | judging of the natural course of shipments. 


Probably the limitation of the time of the apportion- 
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ment to three months had a good effect in uelining 
| companies to accept without much hesitation the pro- 
| portions awarded them. None can be seriously hurt 
|in three months; and for that time it will know ab- 
solutely how much freight has been offerred to each line, 
and whether it varies materially from the propor- 
tion allotted. If then the distribution appears un- 
equal or unfair, there will be an opportunity to insist 
on a change. And then, too, if the apportionment 
shall be found advantageous, as there can 
hardly be any doubt that it will be if it is 
carried out, there will be an opportunity to 
renew it and extend it and perfect it and make it 
permanent. April, May and June this year will all be 
included in the season of navigation. Necessarily the 
most important articles of freight will have to be 
carried at low rates. The competition of the lakes will 
bring prices down so low that there will probably be not 
much inclination to force them still further down by a 
competition among the railroads. The circumstances 
seem generally favorable to a fair trial of the plan. It 
remains true, however, that the agreement covers very 
complex and varied interests, and that the action of 
one of the many parties to it may prevent its success. 
In matters of this kind it is necessary to a great extent 
to feel the way—not to attempt to provide for every- 
thing at once, but to settle difficulties as they arise, 
and allow for the development of the plan to fit the 
circumstances of the case. 





Railroad Construction in Australia. 


At the close of 1876 there were 293 miles of steam rail- 
road and 46 of horse railroad belonging to the government 
in South Australia, and 32 miles of private railroad, which 
was equivalent to one mile of railroad to 608 inhabitants. 

On the 16th of January, 1877, the last 2714 miles of the 
Kingston & Narracoort Railroad wasopened, making it 521¢ 
miles long. It is of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge and cost $17,625 per 
mile. It has been prophesied of it that “‘it would never pay 
the grease for the wheels.” 

During the year 512 miles more were under construction 
in this colony, for which Parliament had voted the capital. 
A contract for over 197 miles was let to D. M. Barry & Co., 
of Melbourne, at $14,605 per mile, exclusive of station 
buildings, rails and rolling stock; it was not begun until 
Dec. 20 last. For another, 50 miles long, a contract was let 
to E. & E. Miller, of Victoria, at $8,445 per mile. During 
the year 1877 the Parliament of the colony approved the 
construction of one road 2214 miles long at $21,250 per mile; 
of one 634 miles long at $28,450 per mile; ang of one 614 
miles long $29,450\per mile. All are of 3 ft. 6in. gauge. 

In the same year a number of corporations were chartered 
to build street railroads, one of which is to be worked by 
steam. : 

For the year ending with June, 1877, the earnings of the 
South Australian Government roads, which were 3664 miles 
long at the close of the year and averaged something like 
330 miles, were at the rate of $2,800 per mile; and the total, 
notwithstanding an increase in mileage, was 17 per cent, 
less than for the year preceding. The total net earnings 
were $54,500, while the capital invested in the roads was 
about $7,500,000. 

The colony of Victoria at the end of 1876 had 719 miles of 
railroad completed and 259 under way. At the end of June, 
1877, it had 803 miles in operation, against 618 a year be- 
fore. There was at the later date a mile of railroad to 1,197 
inhabitants. In the course of 1877 there were six lines and 
sections of lines opened, respectively 13, 14, 47, 17, 34 
and 19 miles—144 miles in all, bringing up the total at the 
end of 1877 to 863 miles. 

The Victorian Parliament last September voted the con 
struction of seven new roads, which will have a total length 
of 102 miles. 

The gross earnings of the roadsof this colony for the 
year ending with June, 1877, were $5,390,410 from an aver- 
age of about 720 miles of road, making the average per 
mile $7,600, which is a thousand dollars more than 
the average of American roads. The net earnings of the 
Victorian roads that year were equivalent to 43¢ per cent: 
on their cost. One of the companies paid 15 per cent. divi- 
dends. 

The colony of New South Wales at the end of 1876 had 
509 miles of railroad in operation and 1791¢ under construc- 
tion, and had expended $42,853,300 on their account. There 
were then 1,137 inhabitants to each mile of railroad. The 
net earnings of the year were about 4 per cent. on the capi- 
tal invested. In 1877 three new lines or parts of lines 
were opened, each 20 miles long. One road in this colony is 
now 253 miles long and another 192. Parliament in 1877 
decided in favor of the construction of five new lines or ex- 
tensions which will have a total length of 532 miles. 

In Queensland, at the close of 1876, there were 298 miles 
of railroad in operation and 216 under construction. Onone 
road 75 miles were opened in 1877, and on another 120 of 
track was laid, but not opened for business. Five more 
roads were authorized by Parliament during the year, which 
will have a total length of about 160 miles. 

The colony of West Australia had 38 miles of railroad both 
at the beginning and at the end of 1876. Seventeen miles 
more were opened in 1877. 

Tasmania (formerly Van Dieman’s Land) had 17214 miles 
at the close of 1876, or a mile to 590 inhabitants, and more 
under construction. 

New Zealand has made more rapid progress than any of 
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the other colonies. There were 542 miles open at the end of 
1875, and 718 a year later, when also 427 miles were under 
construction and 162 under survey. The railroad com- 
pleted was at the rate of one mile to 556 white inhabitants. 
The colony has incurred an enormous debt for its railroads 
—at the end of June last more than $100,000,000, or $250 
per head of population. At the same rate a debt in the 
United States would amount to more than $11,000,000,000 
—five times our national debt. 

In the seven Australian colonies, then, there were at the 
beginning of 1877 2,8251¢ miles of railroad opened for 
traffic, an average of one mile to 855 inhabitants, and 
1,628%{ miles had been begun. The total mileage for this 
immense territory, which is nearly as large as Europe, was 
a little more than that of the State of Wisconsin and a little 
less than that of the State of Missouri. The interest that is 
felt in it, however, is due rather to what is to be done than 
to what has already been done. It is true that, considering 
the population, rapid progress is made there in construction 
at a time when dullness reigns almost everywhere else. 
But the 1,629 miles which were to be built at the beginning 
of 1877 were not all to be built that year. In 1876, when 
railroad construction was considered active, only 318 miles 
of road was completed, and the resources of the colony 
are so limited that the construction of any one year can 
never be expected to reach what would be called large fig- 
ures in this country. It must be remembered that the larger 
part of Australia is not only uninhabited but nearly unin- 
habitable, being quite barren from want of water. There 
is, however, still an immense area of land fit for agriculture 
or pasturage, and New Zealand is nearly all fertile and well 
watered and wooded. 


The Union Pacific and — “the Kansas Pacific. 


The Pacific pro-rating bill whi which has been favorably re- 
ported by the Home Committee on Pacific Railroads is 
intended to give effect to the original provisions of the laws 
concerning the codperation of the Union Pacific and the 
Kansas Pacific roads, these laws having provided that the 
several branches of the Union Pacific, namely, the ‘‘ Union 
Pacific, Eastern Division” (now Kansas Pacific), the ‘‘ Union 
Pacific, Southern Branch” (now Kansas Line of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas), the ‘‘Central Branch, Union Pacific” 
(Atchison westward), and the ‘Sioux City & Pacific”— 
that these several ‘‘ branches” should be operated in connec- 
tion with the main line ‘‘ as one continuous line, without dis- 
crimination.” The committee apparently recognizes the un- 
suitability of a body like Congress to settle questions of 
this kind, and therefore propose to establish a commission 
of experts as a sort of special court to determine the 
questions arising between the companies. This is, perhaps, 
the wisest thing to do if there are any questions to settle. 
The justice of requiring the Union Pacific to pro-rate with 
the Kansas Pacific depends altogether on the provisions of 
the law under which the two roads were constructed and 
subsidized. No road should be compelled to share its traflic 
with another without consideration. And the provisions of 
the original law, which seem clearly to require such a pro- 
rating, will not alone suffice. By that law, the Union Pacific, 
Eastern Division, now Kansas Pacific, was to make a junc- 
tion with the Union Pacific at the 100th meridian, which is 
250 miles east of the point where the junction was finally 
made, at Cheyenne. If the original act wasa contract be- 
tween the Union Pacific and the Government, then what the 
road agreed to with respect to the Kansas Pacific was that it 
would exchange traffic on which it would have a haul of 780 
miles, between the 100th meridian and the western terminus 
beyond Ogden. This is a different thing, and something 
more favorable to the Union Pacific, than an exchange of 
traffic on which it gets a haul of 525 miles, between 
Cheyenne and the western terminus, which was not contem- 
plated by the original bill. And, for the same reason, the 
fact that the Kansas Pacific was secured a right to pro-rate 
with the Union Pacific from a junction at the 100th meridian 
does not necessarily give it a right to pro-rate at any 
junction point. The truth is, we believe, that the route of 
the Kansas Pacific was changed at the instance of its promo- 
ters, who were making money by its construction and de- 
sired to make it as long as possible and get the government 
subsidy therefor, probably not caring much about the ulti- 
mate value of the road. 

It is true that the right to pro-rate may have been 
secured when the route was changed; but it evidently does 
not follow from the original grant. The interpretation of 
the Union Pacific charter by the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, however, would seem to give Congress the power to re- 
quire of that and the other subsidized Pacific railroads any 
conditions which it may think reasonable; the best lawyers 
in the Senate support this position, and if it is held good the 
question of requiring a pro-rating at Cheyenne will be 
wholly one of expediency and justice, in view of all the 
facts, and to decide it it would be necessary to know all the 
circumstances affecting the change of location of the Kan- 
sas Pacific. 

The fact is, that at the time these roads were built very 
little attention was given to their future operation. The 
companies, or the contractors who dictated their manage- 
ment, were pretty fully absorbed in efforts to make as much 
money as possible out of their construction, and it is doubt- 
ful if they knew or cared much about the relations which 

the roads would have to each other after they were’ com- 
pleted. The effect of a negotiation for the interchange of 
traffic at Cheyenne would be substantially to take from the 
Union Pacific the profit for half of the haul on that share of 
the traffic which the Kansas Pacific might secure. How 
much that would be is, of course, uncertain. The St. Louis 
roads, and the Kansas Pacific itself, would be the lines 
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| chiety interested in cultivating traffic in this direction. | per, a does similar work for all the railroads of Great Britain, 


The fact that the line passes through Colorado and Denver, | 
would attract a good many passengers, but it would 
probably be more difficult to divert the freight traffic, for 
the greater part of which the present route as the most fav- | 
orable. On the whole, doubtless, the effect would be decid- 
edly injurious to the Union Pacific and decidedly advantage- 
ous for the Kansas Pacific. The only other “ branch” which 
makes a connection with the Union Pacific is the Sioux 
City & Pacific, which certainly will never do the Union 
Pacific any harm. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 





This number of the Railroad Gazette contains informa- 
tion of the laying of track on new roads as follows; 

Missouri & Western.—The Joplin Branch is completed 
from Oronogo, Mo., to Joplin, 8 miles. 

Cincinnati & Eastern.—Track is laid on the New Rich- 
mond Branch from Batavia, O., south by west to Tobasco, 7 
miles. It is of 3 ft. gauge. 

Natchez, Jackson & Columbus.—Extended from Fayette, 
Miss, east by north to Red Lick, 844 miles. It is of 3 ft. 6 
in. gauge. 

Holly Springs, Brownsville & Ohio.—The first track is 
laid from Brownsville, Tenn., northward 10 miles. It is of 
3 ft. gauge. 

Kansas City, Burlington & Santa Fe.—Extended south- 
west nineteen miles to Burlington, Kansas. 

This is a total of 5244 miles of new railroad, making 22514 
miles completed in the United States in 1878, against 1641 
miles reported for the corresponding period in 1877. 





Tue “ Be_t Ling” in New York is a street railroad that 
extends along the docks for some three miles on the North 
River on the west side of the city and for four miles or more 
along the East River docks on the east side of the city. About 
two and a half miles on the west side and a mile on the east 
side area little inland, and at Fifty-ninth street 5!¢ miles north 
of the southern-most point of the island, it crosses the island 
from east to west, just south of Central Park, thus forming a 
continuous line around that part of the city below the Park. 
Most of the docks of the city abut on the streets through 
which this road runs, which thus forms substantially a mar- 
ginal railroad. It does not serve to connect railroads, how- 
ever, because there are but two lines which actually enter the 
city, but it runs quite close to most of the heavy business of 
the city. It is thus well situated as a city freight railroad, as 
it approaches nearly all the docks, and can receive cars from 
any of the railroads, including those which have their ter- 
mini in Jersey City and Brooklyn, but transfer cars to 
stations on the New York side. The streets through 
which it runs are very much crowded by carts in the 
day, but long ago effort was made to permit freight cars 
to be moved over it by night. Last year an application 
to that effect made by the New York Central Railroad was 
rejected; this year, when the trouble about Boston rates 
arose, the Chamber of Commerce Committee reported the 
inadequacy of terminal facilities to be one of the chief causes 
of the great cost of doing business in New York, and recom- 
mended especially that the Belt Railroad be utilized for 
transferring freight. An earnest effort was made by the 
merchants to secure this, and finally the Common Council 
granted the privilege, by a vote on last Tuesday. All rail- 
roads are to have the right to have their freight cars drawn 
on this road by inclosed steam dummies in trains of not more 
than ten cars between 7 p. m. and 4:30 a. m. from the mid- 
dle of April to the middle of September, and between 6 p. 
m, and 5:30 a. m. for the other seven months of the year. 
Permission is also given to lay tracks upon piers and into 
warehouses on the rivers. 

This may be made of very great assistance in the collection 
and distribution of freight in the city. Whether it will be 
or not remains to be seen. 


Tue PaciFICc “RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS named in the bill 
which the House Committee on Railroads has agreed to re- 
port to adjust the terms of the interchange of traffic between 
the Union Pacific and the Kansas Pacific are such astonish- 
ingly fitting nominations as to justify notice and com- 
mendation notwithstanding the fact that the bill 
is not even reported yet and may not be ac- 
cepted by Congress, and that if accepted, Con- 
gress may name different persons for Commissioners, or 
may leave their appointment to the President, as is usual in 
such cases. But we are so accustomed in this country to see 
positions requiring special knowledge and qualifications 
given as a matter of course to professional politicians, that 
a word of commendation is deserved when a committee of 
Congress proposes three such men Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr., Albert Fink and Judge Thomas M. Cooley, as Commis- 
sioners, to determine questions concerning the relations of 
two railroad companies under an act of Congress. The first 
two need no introduction to railroad men. The bill which 
the committee report requires that one Commissioner shall 
be ‘‘ skilled in the law,” and another “ thoroughly acquainted 
with railroad business,” which are just the qualifications re- 
quired for the British Railway Commission. Judge Cooley 
is evidently intended as the lawyer of the Commission, and 
it is hardly possible that an abler or more upright one 
could have been secured by any means. He is a professor 
in the law school of the University of Michigan, and the 
author of several standard legal works, which have brought 
him a national reputation. So much for the proposed per- 
sonnel of the Commission. As for the office, it seems rather 
too big for the work. The Commission would substantially 
form a court of experts to settle questions arising between 
two roads, while the British Commission, of the same num- 





| and also hears and decides a considerable range of questions 
arising between the railroads and the public. But we are so 
_ astonished that such nominations could be made, made 
too, we venture to say, without the knowledge of one of the 
nominees, that we hardly care to inquire what the office is, 
what its uses are, or whether it has any. 


RAILROAD Epucarron was the subject of a very interest- 
ing lecture delivered last December before the Austrian 
Railroad Club by Professor Lorenz, Chevalier von Stein. 
He treated the development of the education obtained in the 
natural course of things by railroad men and officers, begin- 
ning before entering their employment in the preliminary 
education of the common schools, which is indispensable to 
any further progress, and even to beginning service in this 
employment, then extending to the education for the special 
service of railroads, acquired either in the service or partly 
in technical schools before entering it and partly afterward, 
resulting in experience and skill in the several branches of 
railroad service ; but finally culminating in a knowledge of 
what may be termed the “science of railroading,” a grasp- 
ing of the general principle that underlie the phenomena of 
railroad business, and which are by no means necessarily 
familiar to those who have acquired skill and had experience 
in railroad service, and in fact are not usually comprehended 
by them until late in their service and by the more thought- 
ful and observing minds, with some capacity for tracing 
facts to the general principles that underlie them. On this 
latter stage of railroad education Professor Stein lays special 
stress, and believes that it, as well as more of the purely 
technical education, should be provided for by institutions of 
learning. This he would have done by adding courses of in- 
struction in existing institutions, and his preparation for 
railroad service he would distribute in three groups ; first, 
education for the railroad service, including general techni- 
cal courses,.mathematics, mechanics, machinery, construc- 
tion, book-keeping, etc. ; second, training in the general prin- 
ciples of the calling—political economy, statistics, the science 
of administration, physics ; and, third, training for a special 
branch of railroad business, to be given by courses of lec- 
tures on the several special classes of business. 


THE AUSTRIAN RaILRoaD CLuB, the organization of 
which less than a year ago we noted at the time, seems to 
have become at once an active and effective body. We judge 
of it by the published proceedings, which consist almost en- 
tirely of lectures delivered before the Club, of which there 
seems to be one at every meeting, sometimes by railroad 
men and sometimes by professional teachers, but in almost 
every instance on some subject directly concerning and practi- 
cally affecting railroad business. There has been one re- 
cently on the Transportation of Explosives; we translated 
recently a passage from one by the Imperial Railroad Direc- 
tor von Nérdling on Impressions of English Railroads; there 
have been one or two on American railroads by men who 
visited this country in 1876; and the very latest of all so far 
received was delivered Jan. 29 by the engineer Frederick 
Steiner on “ Railroad Accidents and Failures of Bridges in 
the United States of North America,” based on the accident 
reports which we have published from month to month. The 
proceedings of this club indicate a high degree of intellec- 
tual activity among the railroad men of Austria, and a dis- 
position to make serious studies of questions connected with 
their business, aside from those actually required by their 
official duties, such as is quite rare here. It may also indi- 
cate that railroad men are not so severely worked in Austria 
as in this country, where we know that some of the ablest, 
most cultivated and public-spirited railroad officers, who 
eagerly desire to advance their profession, find it simply im- 
possible to do more than attend to indispensible daily duties. 
But it is also true that habit and “the fashion” have a good 
deal to do with this indisposition of American railroad men 
to write about their business. It does not now occur to them 
to do so, as it does naturally to a European in a similar posi- 
tion, and with similar amy. 


THE MICHIGAN Cunrmat, after a hon interval, again takes 
a position among dividend-paying roads, a dividend of 
2 per cent. having just been declared. The last 
cash dividend paid by this company was in the 
last half of 1872, and the following winter a stock dividend 
of 4 per cent was paid. Before that time, for a great many 
years, 10 per cent. dividends had been paid regularly, and 
the stock was regarded as one of the soundest possible of in- 
vestments, being sometimes something like 140 in the mar- 
ket, and being very largely held by small investors in New 
England, and especially in Massachusetts. This is one of the 
roads, however, which depend very largely on through traf- 
fic, and the rates on this of late have left little or no margin 
for profit. The capital stock, too, has been more than dou- 
bled since the war, the funded debt trebled, and the company, 
moreover, has been burdened by large fixed charges for rent- 
als of roads which do not earn as much as thev cost. The 
misfortunes of the road have been very generally ascribed to 
these rentals of unprofitable branches, but actually, the loss 
by them is but a small proportion of the earnings. The 
heavy through traffic since last harvest benefits this road 
probably as much as any other, and it will be one of the 
chief beneficiaries of remunerative coe eaten, 


THE NEw Rast -BOUND Rares are Y teateneible for the 
changes in rates on the three higher classes of freight, which 
have not been modified before since 1874. From 1869 till 
some time in 1874 the first, second and third-class rates were 
160, 125 and 85 cents, respectively. In 1874 they were 
made 150, 110 and 80 cents. Afterward the third-class rate 
was made 85, and with the exception of a brief period the 
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third-class rates (whenever agreed rates have been main- 
tained) has stood at 85 cents for more than eight years. The 
amount of traffic of the upper classes which goes eastward is 
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tate the judicial construction of the fifteenth section of the 
Pacific railroad act of 1867. Referred. 


Mr. Rice, of Massachusetts, introduced a bill to establish | 
7 ; |a Board of Pacific Railroad Commissioners. 
quite moderate, otherwise probably the rate could not have 


Referred. 
The following are the principal provisions of the bill : 


been maintained so long. The reduction of about 20 per | Within three months after the passage of the act the Presi- 


cent, gives these freights a share in the advantages of cheap- 


The differences are still very great, but this is not so much 
because high-class freights are too high as because low-class 
freights are too low. 


Tue WinteER GRAIN MOovEMENT for the sixteen weeks 
from December 1 to March 23 has been as follows for the 
past five years: 

The receipts of the eight leading Northwestern markets 
were: 

1877-78 1876-77. 1875-76. 1874-75. 1873-74. 
41,219,496 32,323,681 37,163,819 25,613,247 40,304,409 

The margin in these receipts this year above those of 1873- 
74 (which were not equaled until last week) has already 
become considerable (214 per cent.). The increase over last 
winter is 2714 per cent. 

The shipments of the same eight places were: 


1877-78. 1876-77. 1875-76. 1874-75. 1873-74. 
28,309,812 15,814,083 19,405,754 12,481,346 18,325,197 


The shipments this winter are nearly 80 per cent. greater 
than last year, and 46 per cent. greater than in any previous 
winter. 

The receipts at the seven Atlantic ports for the same 
periods have been: 

1877-78. 1876-77. 1875-76. 1874-75. 1873-74. 
54,072,420 30,439,006 28,982,094 14,596,786 29,555,883 

This winter’s receipts were thus 7734 per cent. greater 

than were ever known before. 


Tue First Cu1caGo GRAIN FLEET, which sailed about April 
1, consisted of 31 vessels, carrying 1,206,000 bushels of grain. 
about two-thirds corn and one-third wheat. Thisis a very 
small amount for the first fleet to take, and is not much more 
than half of an.ordinary week’s rail shipments from Chi- 
The ruling rates are three cents for wheat and 2!¢ 
for corn. There was only one propellor in the fleet; it took 
65,000 bushels of corn. The elevator charges at Buffalo 
have been fixed at 44 cent per bushel, and }< cent to the ves- 
sel, this covering five days storage. This is %¢ cent lower 
than last year. The first cargoes of wheat arriving at 
Buffalo by lake, therefore, will have cost 35¢ cents per bushel 
before the grain reaches the canal boat. The current rail 
rate from Chicago to New York has been 12 cents per 
bushel, but is now raised to 15 cents, probably the first in- 
stance in the history of the business when rail rates were 
raised just as lake shipments began. At the current rates by 
rail the canal boats will probably be able to command re- 
munerative prices unless the competition with each other for 
cargoes is excessive; and in any case it is not easy to see how 
the railroads can continue to command the enormous grain 
traffic which they have had during the past winter. 


cago. 


Tue New York GRAIN RECEIPTS continue to show an 
enormous increase over those of previous years, and especi- 
ally over those of last year, and the New York Central con- 
tinues to get the lion’s share of the business, though the Penn- 
sylvania shows an enormous increase for last month—larger 
in proportion than the New York Central’s even. The total in- 
crease in receipts of grain of all kinds for March is 192 per 
cent. greater this year than last, and 55.3 per cent. of the 
whole was by the Central, against 39.2 by the other rail- 
roads, 5.5 per cent. being by water. Last year 48.2 per 
cent. of the receipts were by the New York Central, 41.5 by 
the other roads, ‘and 10.8 per cent. by water. Probably 
never before has so much grain been delivered at New York 
by rail as during last March. The nearest approach that we 
can find to it in previous years is 6,756,000 bushels in May, 
1876, and 6,781,000 in October, 1877, against 6,950,000 this 
last March. The winter grain business of the New York 
roads this year has been greater than the autumn business of 
any previous year. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS seems to 
be losing members as fast as ever. The April number of its 
Journal notes 469 expulsions, mostly for ‘‘ unbecoming con- 
duct” and “ violating their obligations.” Division .15 (Buf- 
falo) lost 47 members; Division 124 (Mauch Chunk) lost 41; 
Division 63 (Springfield, Mass.), 37; Division 25 (Terre 
Haute), 82; Division 74 (Harrisburg, Pa.), 32; Division 49 
(East St. Louis), 28; Division 81 (Kansas City), 28; Division 
64 (Worcester, Mass.), 26; Division 40 (Portland, Me.), 24; 
Division 54 (Port Jervis, N. Y.), 19; Division 45 (West 
Philadelphia), 19; Division 104 (Columbia, Pa.), 15. Others 
have lost smaller numbers. 





Transportation in Congress. 


In the Senate on the 29th of March: 

Mr. Teller, of Colorado, from the Committee on Railroads, 
reported, with amendments, the Senate bill to incorporate 
the National Pacific Railroad & Telegraph Company. Placed 
on the calendar. It authorizes the corporators to construct 
and operate a railroad and telegraph line from Cheyenne to 
Fort Laramie, thence to Deadwood, and from Fort amie 
to Fort Fetterman; thence in a northerly or northwesterly 
direction to the Yellowstone River, near the mouth of the Big 
Horn River; thence to Helena, Montana, and thence to Port- 
land, Oregon. It gives the company the right of wa 
through the —_ lands, including the necessary it 
for stations, poo etc., not to exceed 160 acres for each 
station. The capital stock of the company is fixed at $35,- 
000,000, in shares of $100 each. 

Mr. Teller also reported, with amendments, the Senate bill 
to authorize the construction of a narrow-gauge railroad 
from Bismarck, Dakota, to the Black Hills, the capital stock 
to oo of 30,000 shares of $100 each. Placed on the 
calendar. 

In the House on the 29th of March: 

Mr. Blair, of New Hampshire, introduced a bill to facili- 





| dent shall — three persons, one of whom shall be 
. | skilled in the 
er transportation which the lower classes have long enjoyed. | railroad busin 


aw and another thoroughly acquainted with 
ess. These persons shall be constituted a 
Board of Commissioners, and shall hold their offices for one, 
two and three years respectively, The board shall have a 
general supervision of the various Pacific Railroads, and the 
action of the majority shall be the action of the board. It 
shall be the duty of the board, as often as need be, to ex- 
amine the several roads and the books and papers of the 
companies and the rates and charges for which they carry 
freight and passengers. The board shall have the power of 
settling the differences which may arise between any of the 


— any of its duties, or fail to comply with the acts of 
ongress or the law of the land, the board shall make such 
laws and regulations in said respect as to it may seem prop- 
er. Any party aggrieved may file a bill in equity in the 
Circuit Court of the United States, setting forth the matter 
of complaint, and such suit shall have precedence of all 
other business in any court in which it may be pending. The 
commissioners are required to make a report to Congress in 
January of each year. 
sioners shall receive a salary of $10,000 per annum, and they 
shall be allowed a clerk at a salary of $2,000 per annum, 
which salaries and expenses shall be paid by the railroads in 
“‘“ to their gross receipts. 

r. Willis, of New York, offered a resolution directing 
the Judiciary Committee to ascertain all the facts and cir- 
cumstances relating to the making of two contracts be- 
tween the Union Pacific and the Kansas Pacific railroads, 
bearing date respectively about 22d or 23d of April, 1873, and 
report such facts and circumstances, and also whether such 
agreements were in contravention of general or special laws. 
Referred. 

In the Senate, April 1: 

Mr. Mitchell, of Oregon, from the Committee on Railroads, 
reported a bill to extend for eight years the time for the 
completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad. Placed on 
the calendar. 

This bill, which was adopted in the committee by a vote 
of 6 to 2, has amendments to the bill asked for by the com- 
pany, which peveses that the company shall, within nine 
months after the approval of the act, begin the construction 
of its roadat Umatilla; andshall, within one year there- 
after, construct eastward twenty-five miles, andeach suc- 
ceeding year forty miles;and the company is required to be- 
gin, one year after the passage of the act, the construction of 
a road at the portage of the Lower Cascades around the Col- 
umbia River; the same to be completed one year thereafter, 
and the whole road, from end to end, to be completed within 
eight years. In the event of failure to begin the work at the 
Cascades as specified, all the grants and franchises, so far as 
they relate to the railroad between Portland and Umatilla, 
Oregon, shall vest in the Portland, Salt Lake & South Pass 
Railroad Company. which shall be required, within three 
months after such failure, to begin at Portland and con- 
struct on the south side of Columbia River, the first year, thir- 
ty-three miles, and each succeeding year twenty-five miles, 
until the road is completed from Portland to Umatilla. The 
lands of the Northern Pacific Company are to be sold 
by the Government as in the former bill. Congress reserves 
the right to alter, amend or repeal the act at any time, and 
the right to provide by law against unjust discriminations 
and excessive charges on the part of thecompany. The bill, 
as reported from the sub-committee, provided that the con- 
struction of the road should begin at Portland. This, how- 
ever, was strenuously opposed by Senator Grover, and in 
order to harmonize the measure, Senator Mitchell acceded to 
the wishes of his colleague to begin at Umatilla, and also to 
construct the portage road as provided by the amendment. 

Mr. Windom, of Minnesota, dissented from the report of 
the committee, and afterward introduced another bill for 
the completion of the road. Referred to the Committee on 
Railroads, 

Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, and Mr. Christiancy, of Michigan, 
spoke in favor of the Judiciary Committee’s Pacific railroad 
sinking fund bill. 

In the Senate on the 2d : 

Mf. Morrill, of Vermont, advocated the passage of the 
Judiciary Committee Pacific railroad sinking fund bill. 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, gave notice that he would offer an 
amendment to the pending bill making the first mortgage 
bonds one of the class of securities in which the proposed 
sinking fund may be invested. 

Mr. Blaine, of Maine, questioned the wisdom of some of the 
provisions of the bill, but was anxious for a definite settle- 
ment. 

Mr. Sargent, of California, opposed the Judiciary Com- 
mittee bill. 

A bill providing for a survey for a railroad from Austin, 
| to Topolovampo was reported. Placed on the calen- 

“A 

In the House on the 2d: 

Mr. Kidder, of Dakota, introduced a bill for the construc- 
tion of a-railroad from Lake Kampeska, Dakota, northwest 
to Bismarck, being an extension of the existing line of the 
Winona & St. Peter Railroad. 

In the Senate on the 3d: 

The discussion on the Pacific Railroads sinking fund bill 
was continued, a number of Senators joining in the debate. 


No conclusion was reached, but it was expected that a vote | 


would be called for April 4. 


Cost of Maintaining Different Kinds of Cars—Painting 
Cars and Cleaning Paint. 


The regular monthly meeting of railroad men and others 
was held March 21, at 7 o’clock, at the rooms of the Master 
Car-Builders’ Association. The President, Mr. Garry, in- 
troduced the subject of the maintenance of cars. He stated 
that the mileage of many freight cars would not ex- 
ceed from 5,000 to 10,000 miles per year, while others, 
notably stock cars, will average from 40,000 to 45,000 miles 
in the same time. He thought that the cost of maintaining 
the repairs of oil tank cars would far exceed the average o 
all other cars in freight service, and would be from 25 to 15 
per cent. greater. He could not guess what the mileage of 
such cars would be, but thought the difference in the cost of 
maintaining them was due to the construction of the cars 
and the large loads they carry, and to a certain extent to the 
fact that their load is liquid. The wood becomes saturated 
with oil, and although it does not rot, it seems to break 
readily from that cause. 

Mr. SmirH thought that increased cost of repairs of oil- 
tank cars was due to their greater mileage and to the fact 
that they run at greater speed and make fewer stops than 
ordinary cars. On the Lake Shore Railroad the mileage of 
oil cars was more than one-third greater than that of stock 
cars, which, with the exception of oil cars, made more mile- 
age than than any other cars in the freight service. Oil cars 
run more than twice as far as the box cars and about three 
times as far as the other freight cars, 


It further provides that the commis-- 
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| Mr. Garey thought that continuous long runs with few 
stops were less injurious to cars than short runs with 
many stops, as the action of the brakes in the latter case had 
a very injurious effect upon the wheels. He also called at- 
tention to the fact that petroleum is used for painting cars, 
and if it is destructive to timber he thought its use for that 
purpose could not be recommended. 

Mr. WIENER said that it isa very poor material for paint- 
ing; that linseed oil and turpentine he had found to be the 
best materials for painting cars. They should be first 
primed with linseed oil so that it will be dried into the wood, 
and this should have at least a week to become thoroughly 
dry. The great mistake usually made in painting cars Is 
that the work is hurried too much. After the priming is dry 
the car should have from two to three coats on top of it, and 
each one should have at least two days to dry. When the 
| striping and lettering are put on, the car should have one 


q | coat of rubbing varnish and two coats of the other varnish. 
corporations, and whenever any one of them shall fail to | 


If the best material is used the paint will last from two to 
three years longer than poor oils and paints will. The light 
| colors will stand better than dark ones, because the latter 
| attract heat, whereas the first reflect it. 

Mr. Garey asked, if cars were painted in the manner rec- 
ommended by Mr. Wiener, how long it would take to finish 
the painting of a car from the time the first coat was put on? 

Mr. WIENER replied that for really good work it would 
take about six weeks, but at any rate it should have five 
weeks. 

Mr. GAREY said that the only service performed by the 
paint was to protect the wood. Could not that be done with 
less time? 

Mr. WIENER said no. The reason the oil should never be 
used after the first coat is that the moment you put varnish 
on there is no chance for the fatty substance of the oil to 
penetrate through. Whenever you see blisters on a car some 
of the under coats were not dried. This is because the under 
| coat that cracks has not had sufficient time to dry. Varnish 
will wear better on quick flat colors than on others. 

Mr. SmirH asked whether there is any difference in the 
wear of paint on roads on which coal is used for fuel and on 
others where wood is used? He had heard that the coal gas 
was injurious to paint. 

Mr. WIENER thought that wood ashes would have a more 
injurious effect than coal ashes, because rain might cause 
the lye in the wood ashes to eat into and destroy the paint. 

Mr. GAREY said that seven coats of paint in five weeks was 
rather tedious. If they had iron cars they could paint them 
and have them out in ten days. 

Mr. BAKER asked if it would not cost more to clean an iron 
car than to paint it. 

Mr. WIENER said it would. It is not the material, it is the 
labor of putting it on that costs. An article which will 
stand three months longer on a road is worth more than the 
whole cost of the article to the company. If you have any 
| coat of under paint that was soft and blisters if will be sure 
to ¢rack. He had seen a car on which the paint was cracked 
clean down to the wood. It was thought that the varnish 
had cracked it. He said thatif that had been the case it 
would not have gone below the varnish, but the cracking of 
the wood showed that one of the priming coats was soft, 
because every coat of that had cracked. They probably 
|hurried one of the coats, and that was the reason of the 
cracking. 

Mr. BAKER said that then, if they were in a hurry, they 
should use just as little oil as possible. 

Mr. WIENER said they shold: and then they must have a 
durable varnish for the outside coat to protect the paint. 

Mr. GAREY said that he had known of a car which had 
been built, painted and varnished and put into service within 
two weeks from the time it was commenced, and it did good 
service. 

Mr. WIENER said that might be, but it would not wear 
any length of time. When a car is hurried like that the 
fewer coats of paint it has the better. In such a case he 
would put in as little priming with as little oil as possible, 
and then let it set long enough to put on the filler, but he 
should put on the coat of varnish, and it would look well, 
but it would not look well unless they have some oil in the 
first coat. If they did not have enough oil in to make it ad- 
here to the wood, then the whole thing would go, because 
the other coat would stick to the first. 

Mr. Garey said that Mr. Wiener did not believe in elastic 

aint. 

. Mr. WIENER said he did not, unless it had more than one 
coat with dryers. 

Mr. Samira spoke of a baggage car which was built, painted, 
striped, lettered and varnished in one day. 

Mr. Garry asked what was the best thing to clean paint. 

Mr. WIENER said pumice stone and hard soap. 

Mr. Baker asked if he had ever used soft white soap. 

Mr. WIENER said he had, and dozens of other things. The 
alkali in the soap, although it may not do so at once, would 
ultimately have a tendency to eat into the comer The cheap- 
est and best material is that which has the least alkali in it. 

Mr. BAKER asked about fish-oil soap. 

Mr. WIENER said it was a good washing fluid, and the best 
thing manufactured for washing trucks, and for going over 
paint quickly after taking off the loose dirt, but it should 
never be used to clean varnish. If it is allowed to remain on 
paint it willsurely eat into it. Washing soda and potash 
will do the same thing. In washing cars, however, a small 
| quantity, about a gill put into a pail of water, will do no 
j}harm. Before iron is painted it should be washed off with 
| potash to remove the rust. 

Mr. GAREY announced that the next meeting would be the 
| last of the season, and that it was expected that a paper 

would be read on the uses of iron and steel in the construc- 
tion of cars. 

The meeting then adjourned. 





| 
| 





| Some remarks ina recent number of this paper about the 
| railroad law of Missouri, have not given pleasure to a corres- 
| pondent of the Railroad Gazette. We grieve to see that he 
| considers them ‘‘ senseless gabble,” but marvel much, that, 
| with such an opinion of them, he thought it necessary to 
| reply at great length and with much heat. We do not per- 
| ceive that he successfully controverts any statement made 
|by us. We asserted that the Missouri law was a matchless 

piece of idiocy. To prove this, nothing more is needed than 
| the undisputed fact that the Legislature passed early in 1875 

a law which it was immediately found utterly impossible to 
| enforce at all until 1878, and therefore no effort whatever 

has been made to enforce it for three years since its passage. 
| Was there ever a legislature before which passed an act, 
| upon asubject of such importance and general information, 
| without discovering that previous legislation had made it im- 
| possible to apply the act to any one of twenty-three corpora- 

tions sup to be affected thereby, until after three years 
| had elapsed, if ever? In view of this shining feat of idiocy, 
| it is scarcely necessary to add that in its provisions the bill 

was exceedingly absurd, contradictory, impracticable and 
| ridiculous; that railroad men are not yet weary of point- 
jing out its stupidities; that if it can be enforced it will 
| leave only one road in the State that can pay interest on its 
| debt, and yet, on some ge = classes 0 ight, it ol 

mits, by mere ignorance of its framers, charges far higher 


The Execution of the Missouri Railroad Law. 
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than the roads have been making without restraint. This is 
the law which, it is asserted, will now be executed without 
resistance. In support of our 
produce a very large crop of lawsuits, it is enough to say 
that the Hannibal & St. Joseph road, upon the advice of its 
attorneys, has decided to refuse obedience to the law and to 
test its validity as applied to that company. 
tions are meditating a similar course. The restraining mo- 
tive, in some cases known to us, is not a belief that the law 
can be sustained as against the franchises which the com- 
panies hold, but a conviction that in Missouri, as in Iowa, 
common sense will soon resume its sway, and perhaps the 
sooner if the railroads take pains, by fully obeying the law, 
to show how absurd it is. 

Another critic, in a letter to us, suggests that we may have 
overlooked the legal effect of the seizure of roads and fran- 
chises by the State, and their sale under conditions named in 
the acts of 1868-70. On the contrary, the legal effect of 
those sales has been fully considered, in the light of the fran- 
chises previously granted, the debts created under those 
franchises and decisions of the Supreme Court as to the 
power of legislatures in such cases. If a franchise once 
granted in positive terms can afterward be taken away b 
implication—if a State, because empowered to seize and sell 
a road and its franchises, can thereupon so chi those 
franchises as to impair the obligation of contracts between 
the roads and other creditors, and destroy their security, 
then the Missouri law can be enforced in some cases. But 
even then it will be found impossible to enforce it against 
some of the chief competing lines, and impracticable as well 
as unjust to compel one of two competing routes to obey the 
y od “4 hile the other is able to disregard it.—The Public, 
April 4. 


President Scott’s ‘ Palatial’” Office. 





With mouths wide open the stockholders of the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad Company on Tuesday watched the - 
cent flight of Mr. Daniel Dougherty into the upper ether of 
oratory, as the spreading wings of his fervid eloquence 

in imagination through Colonel Scott’s private office, into 
which he had been invited the other day. ‘‘ Why, gentle- 
men,” cried he, as he spread his arms out eagle-f on, and 
‘* posed ” with his shapely legs on the top of a window-ledge, 
‘Why, gentlemen, it was the most gorgeous place I ever was 
in. It was palace-like; indeed, it far surpassed anything I 
ever saw in Genoa,” and he rolled the emphasis down on the 
first syllable with force enough to crush it, and soared away 
on the “a ” until the acoustic properties of the hall were taxed 
to their greatest capacity. ‘‘ I tell you, gentlemen of the ju— 
I mean, gentlemen—stockholders, the chamber far outshown 
in splendor the council board of the ministry about which I 
have seen gathered the rulers of an — on whose shores 
the sun never sets—it beat all hollow the dazzling ginger- 
bread work of the legislative halls of the test nation the 
sun ever—” Here a pane of glass cracked behind the bril- 
liant orator, and diverted his thoughts into another channel, 
and the stockholders breathed more on: 

The remarkably large vote cast on Wednesday forthe new 
board of directors, and especially for Colonel Scott, it has 
been ascertained beyond all doubt, was due tothe desire of 
most of the stockholders who heard Mr. ta sore descrip- 
tion to see Colonel Scott’s room. All day long the stairs 
were swarming full with visitors to the second story, and 
a Green had to take a holiday from his work in order 
to be ordinarily courteous to the visitors. The eyes of each 
awestricken stockholder, as he reached his hand out for the 
door-knob, might have been seen to stretch wider open than 
ever before. Each man was indeed surprised when he 
opened the door. 

The room was not large nor the ceilings specially high, but 
the walls were of that dazzling whiteness iar to half- 
rough plaster which has caught the dust for several years. 
The few but appropriate ornaments on these walls were 
striking, if not remarkable, consisting as they did of three 
enormous paper maps—one ‘of the greatest nation the 
sun,” ete., another of the Keystone State, showing the coun- 
ties in brilliant and varying colors, and the third of the 
main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, as it runs between 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. 

But the distinguising characteristics of the walls were not 
maps alone, for Morgan, the late English banker, looks down 
out of a fine specimen of the photographic art in a frame of 
real walnut, or it might have been of the — poplar. 
‘*‘ This,” whispered Captain Green, with a wicked wink in 
his eye, “‘ was a gift from across the waters.” Horrified by 
this disclosure the shocked stockholder gave his attention to 
the furniture in the gorgeous office. e saw with wonder 
that it was ‘“‘after” the antique. It even looked as though 
it might have been ‘ before” the antique, if was the cri- 
terion. One easy-chair—some stockholders inquired what 
right their president had to sit in an easy-chair—was evi- 
dently the ‘‘show” piece of antique in the room. The 
fidelity with which age was simulated was so marvelous that 
many believed that it was ‘‘the real thing.” Inquiry devel- 
oped that it, too, was a gift to the “‘man who sleeps in his 
honored grave.” In one corner was a desk; it was a large 
desk, to be sure, and it, too, was rms Clr A 
closer inspection showed that it had originally been veneered, 
but much battering made it look as though it had once had the 
small-pox. It had the added luxury of pigeon-holes. In front 
of it sits, earning his salary, from early morn to dewy eve, 
Captain Green, Colonel Scott’s right-hand man. Then there 
wasa table with a cover that was once refreshingly = but 
has now the soft yellowness of , enhanced in uty by 
the ink spots of years. Beside itis a chair with a back as 
straight asa poker. It is what is known as a cane-bottomed 
chair, and it once could have been made to revolve. Stand- 
ing on the table (not all the time, but about two o’clock each 
day), the antique surroundings of the room being marred in 
this one instance, but standing there when the stockholders 
came in, was a_ real ‘leven-pennybit tumbler filled 
with milk, watered more than the milk of the wealth- 
iest stockholders, whose maid-servants number many. Be- 
side the milk, on a piece of keramic from the famous nton 
potteries, was a piece of bread, and brown bread at that. 
** This,” again whiapored Captain Green, mysteriously, ‘‘this 
is the president’s sumptuous banquet.” But more palatial 
than everything else was a large, fat-looking lounge, whose 
upholstering, stained through years of aoa, & protected 
from rough usage by a cover of cotton, also elaborately or- 
namented with marks of the oil of Macassar from the ambro- 
sial locks of the tired president and mud from the heels that 
had wont through many winters and summers. And 
then last, but not least, the It is a genuine i 
of subdued color—so subdued t it looks as it is 
pale with fright at the knowledge that its last hour had 
come. 

Upon this sight the stockholders who had heard’ Mr. 


Dougherty describe it, looked with amazement—but not at | — 


the room.—Philadelphia Times. 


—Mr. W. H. Morse, who last week resigned his 
President of the Boston, Barre & Gardner Company, 
banker at Worcester, Mass., and has just 
ruptcy. There is a strong local feeling 
is accused of very doubtful dealings. 


i that the act would 


Other corpora- | 


| 


| 





®©eneral Qailroad Wlews. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 
Dividends have been declared as follows: 
Housatonic, the usual quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. on 
the preferred stock, payable April 15. 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain, the usual semi-annual 
y he of 4 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
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Pp 
Cumberland Valley, the usual quarterly dividend of 2%¢ | 


per cent. 

Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line, 14¢ per 
The company was reorganized last 
sents coupons funded. 

Berkshire (leased to Housatonic), 154 per cent., quarterly, 
gp April 1. 

well & Lawrence (leased to Boston & Lowell), 24¢ per 

cent., semi-annual, Les ge April 1. 

Sioux City & Pacific, 314 per cent., semi-annual, on the 
preferred stock, payable April 1. 

Vermont & 


cent., semi-annual, payable April 6. 
Michigan Central, 2 per cent., able June l. This will 


Ts 


Foreclosure Sales. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio road was sold in Richmond, Va,, 
April 2, under concurrent decrees of the Virginia and West 


be the first dividend paid since 


idend si 1872 3, and the first cash div- 
idend since 2. 


Virginia courts, and bought for $2,500,000 by A. S. Hatch, | Jackson, Portland, Me.; Willard P. Phillips, 


representing the Committee of Purchase and 


assachusetts (leased to Fitchburg), 28( per | 


| 27, the following directors were chosen: 
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| has appointed D. M. Edgerton and G. W Clayton, Receivers. 


Mr. Edgerton is President of the company. 

Empire Line.—Mr. F. M. Bissell has been appointed Aud- 
itor, in place of Wm. G. McDowell, resigned. Mr. Preston 
Butler succeeds Mr. Bissell as Assistant Auditor. 

Grayville & Mattoon.—Mr. R. I. Lawrence has been ap- 
pointed Chief Engineer and General Freight Agent, with 
oflice at Olney, Tl. 

Hannibal & St. Joseph.—Messrs. Henry M. Benedict, of 

ew York, and Simon B. Armour, of Kansas City, have 
been chosen directors to fill vacancies. 

Col. W. H. McDoel has been appointed General Traveling 
Agent. He was formerly with the Wabash road, and has 


cent., quarterly. | been for some time General Western Agent of the Blue Line. 
year, and the stock repre-| Holly Springs, Brownsville & Ohio.—Col. W. W. Vaughan, 


of Brownsville, Tenn., is President of this company. 
International & Great Northern.—Mr. R. 8. Hayes (Vice- 


| President of the company) has been appointed Receiver, on 


application of the trustees under the consolidated mortgage. 

Iowa Railroad Commission.—The Governor of Iowa has 
nominated as Railroad Commissioners, under the new law, 
C. C. Carpenter, of Fort Dodge, Peter A. ne hy Towa City, 
and J. W. McDill, of Afton. Mr. Carpenter been Gover- 
nor of the State; Mr. Dey isa civil engineer, and was the 
first Chief Engineer of the Union Pacific, and Judge McDill 
is a lawyer and has served as Circuit Judge and in Congress, 

Maine Central.—At the annual meeting in Augusta, March 

Abner Coburn, 
Me. ; Arthur Sew- 
avis, Georgy E. B. 
lem, Mass. ; 


Skowhegan, Me.; Darius Alden, Augus' 
all, Bath, Me.; John B. Brown, Wm. G. 


mstruction | Alfred P. Rockwell, George P. King, Wm. B. Bacon, Boston: 
appointed by the bondholders. The sum bid is sufficient to | George 8S. 


Morison, New York. The new directors are 


cover the prior liens, expenses of foreclosure and other | Messrs. Phillips, Bacon and Morison, who replace Noah 


charges on the road. 
miles of branches; the amount of bonds issued under the 
foreclosed mortgages was by the last — $26,366,000 
plan of reorganization has been adopted b 

of the parties in interest. 

The Ohio Central road was sold under foreclosure at 
Bucyrus, O., March 26, and was bought for $107,000 a, ; 
T. Brooks as attorney for some of the bondholders. e 
road, formerly the Atlantic & Lake Erie, is completed from 
Moxahala, O., to New Lexington, 9 miles, and from Bremen 
to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis crossing near New- 
ark, 27 miles, the two sections being connec by the use 
of the Cincinnati & Muskin Valley track. 

The Utah Northe:n veal an sold at Salt Lake, Utah, 
April 3, under a decree of foreclosure granted some months 
ago. Bought for $100,000 by Mr. 8. H. H. Clarke, General 
Superintendent of the Union acific, representing the parties 
in interest, who have agreed upon a plan of re-organization. 
The road is of 3 ft. gauge and is in operation from Ogden, 
Utah, to Franklin, fiaho. 

The section of the New Jersey & New York road from 
Hackensack, N. J., to the junction with the Erie, about 4'¢ 
miles, will be sold May by Wm. M. Johnson, master, 
under a decree of foreclosure of a mo for 
$100,000 made by the old Hackensack & New York Com- 
pany. Thedecree isgranted by the Chancellor of New Jersey. 

Boston & Albany Mutual Relief Association. 

The eighth annual meeting of this association was held in 
Springfield, Mass., March 27. The Secretary’s report showed 
that there were 20 deaths among the members last year, of 
which only four were violent. ree of these were brake- 
men who were killed on the road, and the fourth was the 
watchman who was burned to death in the car-shops fire. 
The sum paid to the families of the deceased members was 
$15,546, an ave of $777 toeach. Thirty-six new mem- 
bers were received into the association during the year, and 
140 withdrew, most of them on account of leaving the road. 


y a large majority 


The total membership now is 720. Three of the members | J 


who withdrew died within three months thereafter. The 
total amount paid out by the association since its organiza- 
tion eight years ago is $70,465. Another meeting will be 
held April 12 to consider the expediency of the em- 
ployés of the Connecticut River Railroad into the Associa- 
tion. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Mr. R. L. le has been 
appointed Division Engineer, and will take c of the 
tunnel work in the Raton Pass on the extension of this road. 
His headquarters will be at Trinidad, Colorado. Mr. Engle 
was lately Division Engineer on the Cincinnati Southern. 

The — eastern mcy of this company will, after 
April I, be under the c of Mr. L. H. Nutting, General 
Eastern Freight Agent, and Mr. C. A. Seymour, General 
Eastern Passenger Agent, who will have charge of the 
business of their respective departments in the territory 
east of Ohio, exclusive of the a Re Pitts h. The office 
of thisagency will be at No. 239 Broadway, New York. 
Bangor & Piscataquis.—At the annual meeting in Bangor, 
Me., March 20, the followi: i rs were chosen: N. C. 
Ayer, Newell Blake, M. 8S. ond, Moses Giddings, T. 
S. Moore, John 8. Ricker, A, M. Robinson, Arad Thompson, 
A. G. Wakefield, J. 8. t, F.’ A. Wilson. The 
board elected Moses Gid ident; H. W. Blood, 
Clerk and Treasurer; Arthur Brown, Superintendent. 

Blue Line.—Mr. Beverly W. Dickinson, has been appointed 
General Western Agent, in place of Col. McDoel, who has 
gone to the Hannibai & St. Joseph. 

Boston & a ae Relief se oe me an- 
nual meeting in Springfield, Mass., Marc . O. Russell, 
William H. Robert Eccles, H. C. Hamilton, John 
W. Clark, Marcus well and A. 8. Bryant were chosen 
trustees for the ensuing year, and A. Holt, Secretary. 

Boston & New York Air Line.—Mr. F. A. Johnson has 
been appointed Cashier, with office in New York. 

Cairo & St. Louis.—Mr. M. O'Neil has been appointed 
Roadmaster. He has for a long time been connected with 
the road department of the Keokuk & Des Moines. 

Mr. Robert Bell has been iy General Freight and 
Passenger Agent, in place of J. A. Wentz, resigned. 

Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern.—Mr. A. M. Hinckley has 
been appointed Auditor, in place of 8S. C. Smith, resigned. 





Office in Chicago. 

Cincinnati, Roc: & Southwestern.—At the annual 
meeting recently company was reorganized , + elec- 
tion of the following directors: Joseph he, nge R. 
Eager, W. O. Rockwood, E. V. Cherry, J. A. » A. Q. 
Jones, E. H. Sabin, J. ig, ote Poe Smith. The board 
elected officers as follows: Sane eee, Coscia 
nati: Vice-President, George R. Eager, : tary, 

V. Cherry, Cincinnati: Treasurer, W. O. Rockwood, 


Continental a C. 8. Sa has been appointed 


General Manager. of M. L. . From April 1 
mileage of cars of line be reported to the road 
whose initials , and the reports tojthe General Man- 
ager discon’ 


Denver Pacific.—The United States Court at Denver, Col., 


| M 








The road is 428 miles long, with six Woods, 8S. C. Lawrence and J. 8. Ludlam. Messrs. Rockwell, 


King, Jackson and Morison are directors of the Eastern Rail- 


). A | road Company. 


Michigan Central.—Mr. Dexter Richards, of Concord, N. 
H., has been chosen a director in place of John V. Barron, 
deceased. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—A telegram from Sedalia an- 
nounces that Mr. Abram Mitchell has been appointed Gen- 
eral Superintendent, in place of A. B. Garner, resigned. 
Mr. Mitchell is a man of large experience in railroad man- 
oe and was for a long time connected with the Illinois 

ventral. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—Mr. John Henny has 
been appointed Master Mechanic in charge of the Hartford 
shop in place of 8. E. Brewer, resigned. 

Panama.—At the annual meeting in New York, April 1, 
the old board was reélected, as follows: John R. Marshall, 
Charles G. Francklyn, Trenor W. Park, 8. C. Thompson, 
John M. Burke, Charles E. Leverich, I. G. McCullou: h, Jo- 
seph Ogden, Andrew Boardman, Frederick Butterfield, H. 
H. Baxter, Thomas Maddock, George A. Hoyt. 

Pennsylvania.—Mr. John Price Wetherill has been chosen 
one of the Philadelphia city directors, in place of P. A. B. 
Widener, who was chosen by the city council, but afterward 
found to be ineligible. 

Peoria, Pekin & Jacksonville.—The Circuit Court at 
Peoria, Ill., has appointed Mr. John Allen (President of the 
company) Receiver of this road. Mr. Allen has been Presi- 
dent of the road for many years, and has an excellent repu- 
tation for honesty and ability, both as an old and successful 
merchant, and as manager of the road during a period of 
great business difficulty. 


rie. Wheeling & Kentucky.—At the annual meet- 
ing in eeling, W. Va., March 29, the followi were 
chosen: President, C. D. Hubbard; directors, H. G. 


John McLure, M. illy, Wm. Thaw. The board elected 
. M. Belleville Secretary; John M. Harding, Assistant Sec- 


retary; W. H. Barnes, Treasurer. 
PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Benjamin Van Lew, Superintendent of the Readin; 
& Columbia Branch of the Philadelphia & ——. —e 4 
died in Columbia, Pa., March 27, aged 47 years. He was 
born in Philadelphia, learned the machinist’s trade, and then 
went on the Reading road as a fireman, and afterward as 
engineer. In 1865 he was appointed Master Mechanic of the 
Reading & Columbia road, and became Superintendent a 
few years later. 

—Mr. George P. Bowler, one of the princi 
the Kentucky Central, died in Paris, France, March 24, aged 
82 years. e was one of the ‘“ Bowler heirs,” whose suit 
with the Covi: m & Lexington Company lasted for half a 
generation, and was finally ended by a compromise, 

—Mr. J. A. Wentz has resigned his position as General 
Freight and Passenger Agent of the C & St. Louis road. 

—Frank J. Macdonald, freight agent at Toronto for the 
Northern Railway of Canada recently left suddenly for the 
United States. He is believed to be a defaulter to a con- 
siderable amount, and his accounts are now being examined. 

--The gentlemen named as Pacific Railroad Commissioners, 
should the bill providing for such a commission become a law, 

Charles Meeste Adams, Jr., Albert Fink and Hon. 
Thomas M. Cooley. Messrs. Adams and Fink are too well 
known to require further description ; vy Cooley is Judge 
of the United States District Court for the District of Michi- 
gan, a Professor in the law school of the University of Michi- 
gan, and the author of several standard law treatises. He 
was spoken of recently as likely to receive an appointment 
as United States Circuit Judge. Itis doubtful if three abler 
~ > more upright men were ever named as associates in one 
office. 

--Conly, Mason & Co., railroad contractors, of Greene 
County, Ind., have filed a petition in egg? yA The prin 
cipal creditor is the Indianapolis Rolling Mi mpany, for 

15,412.43, which is secured. Unsecured liabilities amount 
to $222,000, held by farmers of Greene and Sullivan Counties 
and merchants of Bloomfield. Individual debts of members 
- oe firm am to about $35,000, Assets in mortgaged 

n ,000. 

—Mr. Mark Hopkins, a director and treasurer of the Cen- 
tral Pacific yer ary A died at Yuma, Arizona, March 30. 
Mr. Hopkins se California many years ago and was 
in partnership with Mr. C. P. Huntington in the hardware 
business at ento, when they, with a few associates, 
began the enterprise of building the Central Pacific. How 
they, after man ape ge and apparent failures, 

ed it ‘qwoua® to completion, has often told. Mr. 
Tieptias had acquired a large fortune in his various enter- 
prises, having been largely interested in mining as well as 
railroad property. He had not been well lately, and his trip 
to Yuma was n for the benefit of his healt! 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS, 
East-Bound Freight Apportionment. 


A St. Louis tch of April 3 says: “‘ A meeting of rep- 
resentatives of & ‘Alton, Vandalia, Ohio & 
Mississippi, Wabash, and Indianapolis & St. Louis rail- 


owners of 
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Baltimore grain receipts in March were as follows: 


1878. 1877. Increase. P.c. 
102,744 94,990 8.2 


84.146 
2,432,133 
52,094 


roads was held here to-day, at which the details on tonnage 
and divisions and percen’ of the roads, were arran, 
according to an agreement entered into at a meeting held in 
Chicago last week. These divisions apply to all east-bound 
freight from St. Louis, Hannibal and Quincy, on the basis 
of 20 ag’ cent. for each road mentioned. The meeting was 
entirely harmonious.” 


Railroad Earnings. 
The following are gross earnings for the year ending Dec. 
31, as reported to the Secretary of State po oan 
1877. 
$16,294 
322,660 
9,162 
2,709 
201/510 
148,434 
59,089 
17,858 


Flour, barrels.... ...... 


a7 








429,460 510.4 
548,335 22.5 
12673 24.3 
2,568,373 990,468 38.6 


Total grain and flour 4,072,561 3,043,323 1,029,238 
For the three months ending March 31 receipts were: 
1878. 1877. Increase. P. c. 
305,063 286,179 18,884 6.6 
8,800,862 7,279,676 1,521,186 20.9 


Total, bushels 10,326,177 8,710,571 1,615,606 18.5 


March —— of flour were 45,442 barrels; of grain, 
466,723 bushels wheat, and 2,423,080 bushels corn. 


East Bound Rates. 

The tariff agreed upon at the Chicago meeting last week and 
which went into effect April 1 is based on the following rates 
in cents per 100 lbs. from Chicago to New York : 

Class. Gente Bulk Fresh Poultry Cheese 
2. 3. 4, “78D. Meats. Meat. and Game. and Seeds. 
1220 90 70 30 35 %5 7 40 

The rates of the tariff last agreed upon, which was to take 

effect March 1, but was never really enforced, were : ‘ 


--——Class..-——— Bulk Fresh 
a ae Meats. Meat. 
150 110 85 30 30 35 75 
This is the first time since 1874 that any change has been 
made in agreed rates on the three upper classes. The 
amount shipped of these classes is not very large—nothing 
like so large a proportion of the whole as the westward ship- 
ments of the corresponding classes. The reduction is nearly 
20 per cent. on these classes. 
e only other change is the reduction of grain from 30 
to 25 cents, and of poultry and game (refrigerator freight) 


Wheat, bushels 
NT autids dbive. now anee 2,980,468 
Other grain 


at 





Total grain...........3,558,841 





33.8 


Burlington & N. W.. 

Chi., Clint., Dubuque 
& Minnesota 

Chi., Clinton & West. 

Crooked Creek 

Davenport & N. W.. 

Des Moines & Fort 


Des Moines & Minn.. 
Iowa Eastern 
Iowa Coal, 
Mfg. Co. 10,047 
Sioux City & Pacific. 230,951 
Other earnings are reported as follows: 
Year ending Dec, 31: 


Flour, barrels.......... 
Grain, bushels. ....... 





10.2 
1 

21,720 
668 
8,271 


2,484 
11,140 - 


1 
3. 
1 


7.9 
2.8 
1.1 
1.7 
9.9 
51 





25 
1876. 


$841,139 
454,305 


$386,834 
9.451 
54.01 


1,072,403 
860,891 


$211,512 
5,500 
80.31 


498,743 
274,192 


$224,551 
7,025 
54.98 


~ 
° 


Inc. or Dec. 


$12,239 
16,839 
$29,078 
138 
2.83 


118,833 
85,069 


$33,764 
610 
1.06 
19,294 
8,744 


‘olumbus & Hock’g 
Valley 


Expenses .. . .... 


a 


ed 
ior 


Poultry Cheese 


Grain. and Game. and Seeds. 
85 40 





Net earnings 
Earnings per mile. 
P. c. of expenses... 
St. L., Alton & T. H. 
Main Line 
Expenses 


~ 
PP es 


Cem Boo 


953,570 
775,822 


$177,748 
4,890 
81.37 





Net earnings 
Earnings per mile. 
P. c. of expenses... § 
St. L., Alton & T. H. 
Bellville line 
Expenses.......... 


SSi Ss Pes| rs 


ono 


le 

co 
Se RRS 
wo 


282,936 
235,101 


7,296 
5 - 


season. 

The fourth-class and grain rate from St. Louis is 5 cents 
higher than from Chicago. The usual differences to Boston, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore are made. Rates to Montreal 
are the same as to New York. To some of the interior cities 
the rates on the chief classes are from Chicago: 





Net earnings 
Earnings per mile. 
P. c. of expenses.. 


Two months ending Feb, 28: 


$10,550 
271 


0.38 


oS 
oye, 
NON 





1877. 
$507,126 
1,748,603 
637,067 


1878. 
At. & Gt. Western... $559,931 
Chicago, Burlington 
1,956,617 


& Quine 
821,363 
98.04 


$52,805 

208,014 

184.296 2 
5.51 


54,007 
478,356 


4. Grain. Bulk meats. 
25 20 30 
2014 
20 
19 
18% 
15 


65 
38 
37 
35 


1. 

OS SOE Per er eee 1.10 
Buffalo 65 
Dunkirk.... 
Erie 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Detroit and} 

Toledo 


Net earnings 

P. ec, of expenses.. 
Mobile & Ohio 
Phila. & Reading.... 


Month of February: 


At. & Gt. Western... 
Mobile & Ohio. 
Phila. & Reading.... 


Third week in March: 
Denver & Rio G.... $15,996 
St. L., I. Mt. & So.... 78,600 
Week ending March 23: 
Grand Trunk $177,671 $169,865 L.. 
Coal Movement. 
Coal tonnages for the week ending March 23 are reported as 
follows: ° 
1878. 1877. 
133,682 297,448 
Semi-bituminous. 48,525 44,552 I. 3,973 " 
Bituminous, Pennsylvania.. 32,319 34,630 D. 2,311 6.7 
A slight increase is 4 in prices of anthracite at last 
week’s auction sales in New York. Business in bituminous 
coals is very dull at tide-water, and will probably continue 
so until tolls and freights for the season are fixed. 


The anthracite tonnage of the Belvidere Division, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, for the three months ending March 31 was: 


1877. 
491 
125,416 
40,142 
17,631 3,775 
187,259 183,680 I. 3,579 1.9 


Of the total this year 110,599 tons were from the Lehigh 
and 76,660 tons from the Wyoming Region. 


Grain Movement. 


For the week ending March 23 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds were, in bushels: 


i 
‘ 
17 


oFrornm = 


460,782 
1,518,450 16 
12% 10 


30 
25 


$260,879 
188,790 
$44,470 


$240,577 
174,393 
1,216,000 


$20,302 
14,397 
371,530 


orm 


Norfolk Cotton Business. 

Cotton receipts at Norfolk, Va., in March were 29,364 
bales, an increase of 8,473 bales, or 40.7 per cent. over 1877. 
For the seven months of the cotton year, from Sept. 1 to 
March 31, the receipts were, in bales: 


1877-78. 
0) 


$11,807 
90,322 


ms 
D. 


$4,189 ¢ 
11,722 

$7,806 1876-77. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
199,122 D,. 16,542 83 
243,056 D. 85,035 35.0 
39,249 I. 237 «(0.6 


481,427 D.101,340 21.1 
bales were local, con- 
were bound through to 


At., nm og & Ohio R. R....18:% 
Seaboard & Roanoke R. R... 


‘ 021 
Canals and otherwise........... 


39,486 





Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
D.163,786 Of the receipts this year 172,522 
signed to Norfolk, and 207,565 bales 


points beyond. 


Anthracite ....... cme wenl 


RAILROAD LAW. 


Fire—Contributory Negligence. 

In Richardson against the Louisville, New Albany & Chi- 
cago Company, the plaintiff brought suit to recover dam- 
ages for burning her house and other property, caused by 
the negligence of the appellant in runnin 
without sufficient spark arresters on the smoke stack thereof. 
Answer in general denial. Trial by jury, and a general ver- 
dict for the plaintiff. The jury also, in answer to interroga- 
tories propounded by the defendant, specially found that the 
fire which destroyed plaintiff's ee originated in the 
upper story thereof; and that she left open the window 
of aroom fronting on the railroad, in which was bedding, 
etc. The appellant moved the court to render judgment in 
its favor on the special finding of the jury on the ground 
that the same showed contributory negligence. This motion 
was overruled, and judgment rendered on general finding. 
On appeal, the Indiana Supreme Court decided as follows: 

‘* We are of the opinion that the special finding of the jury 
established facts which clearly show contributary negligence 
on the part of the appellee and the conclusion of the jury 
that there was no negligence on the part of the appellee, will 
not affect the facts found, and the verdict must stand as 
though no such conclusion had been expressed. The princi- 
ple of law that there can be no recovery when there is negli- 
gence contributing to the injury, is well settled. The court 
should have rendered judgment in appellant’s favor on the 
special finding of the facts. Where special findings are in- 
consistent with the general verdict, they will control, and 
— should be rendered accordingly. Judgment re- 
ve A 


Inc, or Dec. P. c. 
491 

233 

62 


Coal Port for ship- 


ment 

South Amboy 
shipment 

Local distributions on 
New Jersey lines.. 

Congenes use on N, 
DF. ROB os casscceces 


for 


» 


0.. 
21.4 





Increase. P. c. 


1877. 
5 1,437,766 111.4 


Sd 1878. 
receipts.... 2,728,322 1,290,556 
shipments.. 1,830,874 1,160,052 173.1 
Atlantic receipts 4,041,054 2,590,359 178.6 

The Northwestern receipts are about the average of this 
winter, but the shipments are below the average and more 
than a quarter less than the week before. The receipts at 
Atlantic ports have been-exceeded but once this winter or 
any winter. Of these latter the percentage arriving at each 
ort was: New York, 43.6; Baltimore, 20.7; Philadelphia, 
16.8: New Orleans, 8.5; Boston, 6.3; Portland, 4; Montreal, 
0.1. 

The corn receipts are now becoming very large. Much of 
the corn-growing a not ship to any extent before 
spring, and the crop is often not in condition ‘to ship in the | 
winter. Five-sixths of the New Orleans receipts this year 
have been corn. 

Grain receipts at Chicago and Milwaukee for the month of 
March for four years have been: 

1875. 1876, 1877. 
Chicago 4,162,879 3,036,794 3,117,532 7,476,072 | 
Milwaukee 1,196,690 1,210,403 479,582 1,359,550 

The Chicago receipts are 58 per cent. and the Milwaukee 
receipts 183 per cent. ter this year than last. 

Receipts 0} in at New York by different routes during 
the month of h were: 


Northwestern 


Adjustment of Claims for Damages. 

In Heart against the Seaboard & Roanoke Company, the 
North Carolina Supreme Court held that it is lawful for a 
railroad company to stipulate in its bills of lading that all 
claims for damages shall he made by the consignee at the 
delivery station before the goods are taken away. Under 
such a stipulation the company will be relieved from liabili- 
ty in cases where the stipulation is disregarded, except where 
the injuries are latent and cannot be discovered without fur- 
ther examination. 


Limitation of Lay-over Checks. 


In the case of Giddings against the Housatonic Company, 
| the United States Circuit Court for Massachusetts held that 
| it is lawful for a company to issue tickets ‘‘good for one con- 
P. c. | tinuous passage from X. to Y.” and to give notice that no 
235.1 | Jay-over checks will be given. The company can enforce 
958.6 | Such a regulation and no damages can recovered by a 
999.0 | passenger who is > am from the cars for disregarding the 
54.0 | regulation, when due public notice of the same has n 
- | given. 
192.0 | Employe's Injury—Contributory Negligence. 
As In the case of Sullivan against the Toledo, Wabash & 
1877. | Western Company, the plaintiff’s son was employed on the 
27 9 | company’s veltrain. While on the engine drawing said 
139 | train, a collision occurred by which the son of appellant was 
0.4 | killed, and this suit was brought to recover damages for such 
10.3 | death. A demurrer to the complaint on the ground that the 
—— | same did not state facts sufficient to constitute a cause of 
100.0 | action was sustained, and judgment was rendered on the de- 
The New York Central delivered 33 per cent. more than | murrer. An appeal was en and the Indiana Supreme 
all the other roads put together this year, and 16 per cent. | Court held: That, as a general rule, a principal is not liable 
more last year. to one of his servants for injuries sustained through the neg- 


1878. | 





1877. 
1,214,229 
686,825 
351,180 
9,946 
259,557 
7,350,826 2,521,735 
The percentages arriving by each route were: 


1878. 
55.e 


Increase. 
2,853,974 


New York Central 
i 826,971 
908,304 
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——|stated and uniformly supported by authority. 


—— | held insufficient. 


from 85 to 70. The latteris not an important freight at this | 


its locomotive | 
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ligence of another servant, when both are engaged in the 
same general business. There is no averment in the com- 
| plaint, which will take the case out of the general rule as 
In a com- 
plaint seeking damage for the negligence of another, in 
_———a own right, where the question is one of mere neg. 
| ligence, it must be shown by direct averments that plain 
| did not contribute to the injuries complained of, or it will be 
No such averments are made in this com- 
| plaint. When the injured 
| sues in his own right must 
| negligence. 
udgment affirmed. 
| Limitation of Liability for Baggage. 

In the case of Alexander Brown against the Camden & At- 
lantic Co., just decided in the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
Brown brought suit in the Philadelphia Court of Common 
Pleas to recover for lost baggage. The plaintiff and wife 
were passengers for Atlantic City in 1873, and checked their 
trunk, which was never delivered. 
| The Court below held that the amount of damages to be 
| recovered was governed by the law of New Jersey, prescrib- 
ing the liability of common carriers in that State, and that, 
therefore, as by that law it was provided that the maximum 
amount that could be recovered was $100 per every 100 
pounds, the recovery was restricted to that amount unless it 
| was shown that the company had failed to prove that they 
| had put up notices to the above effect, as required by law, or 
|that Brown had paid an extra charge for the value beyond 
| the $100 allowed by law. The jury, finding that the compa- 
| ny had complied with the requirements of the law, and that 
| Brown had not given notice and paid an extra charge on the 
| excess of value contained in his trunk, gave a verdict in the 
| sum of $100 for the plaintiff. From this judgment the latter 
| took out a writ of error, contending that the case was not 
| governed by the New Ri ersey statute, and that even if it 
| were, a special, direct notice of the limitation of the compa- 
| ny’s liability would be necessary to reduce the liability 
| eced upon it, under the common law. The Supreme Court, 
Rowerer, sustains the judgment of the lower tribunal, hold- 
ing that the case is governed by the New Jersey statute and 
| that the notice given was all that was required thereunder. 


| Mail Service Over Leased Tracks. 


| The cases of the Philadelphia & Baltimore Central 
| Railroad Company against the United States, and the 
| Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad Company 
against the United States, were some time ago sent to the 
Court of Claims by the Postmaster-General for decision, 
}under the authority derived from Sec. 1063 of the Revised 
| Statutes. It wasassumed in the argument before the court 
that the same principles may govern the two decisions. The 
question at issue was compensation claimed by those roads for 
| services performed. Judge Davis recently delivered the opin- 
| ion of the court, holding that a railroad company carrying 
mails over the rails of another road, in its own cars, with its 
own servants, and by means of its own engines, is entitled in its 
| dealings with the Post-Office Department to regard the hired 
| track as a partof its own road, even though another mail ser- 
| vice may be performed over the same track by another com- 
| poe. A railroad company operating a main line, and a 
| branch line joining the main line at a point between its 
| termini, may under the provisions of the Act of March 3, 
| 1873, operate two distinct postal routes over the portion of 
the main line between one of the termini and the junction. 
On the facts in the case, a company transporting mails on a 
railroad route under the provisions of said act, and accept- 
ing without objection less compensation therefor than is 
named in the statute, cannot recover more than the sum so 
accepted 
The terms ‘‘ post road” and ‘‘ post route” are used indis- 
discriminately in postal statutes; nevertheless there is 
ground for holding that the term ‘“‘ post road” ordinarily sig- 
nifies a highway by land or water, made by statute an 
avenue over which mails may be lawfully transmitted, and 
that the term “ post route” ordinarily signifies a post road, or 
definite portion thereof, over which mails are usually trans- 
— by contract. The judgment of the court is that the 
hiladelphia & Baltimore Central Railroad Company is en- 
titled to recover the sum of $1,299 and the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad Company, $9,250. 


arty is dead, the person who 
dow that he also was without 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Manufactures. 

The West Chester & Philadelphia Company is putting in 
its freight depot at ——a a large railroad track scale 
of Riehle Brothers’ make. The scale is the one exhibited at 
the Centennial, 80,000 Ibs. capacity, with new style double 
|beam. A similar scale was recently put up at the Washing- 
| ton Street Elevator in Philadelphia for the Pennsylvania 
| Railroad Company. The Reading Company has also adopted 
| the same style as a standard. 


The Revolving Scraper Co., of Columbus, O., send to the 
Paris Exposition highly-finished samples of their goods and 

| also specimens taken from the stock on hand. The company 
will represented at Paris by its European agents, Selig, 
Sonnenti & Co., of London, England. 

J. O. D. Lilly & Sons, manufacturers of varnishes and 
japans, at Indianapolis, Ind., reporta greatly improved busi- 
ness for the first quarter of 1878, better than at any time 

| since 1873. Sales have been nearly 100 per cent. better 

| than in any quarter for the last three years. 

| The Wa Railway shops at Fort Wayne, Ind., recently 

| turned out a new passenger engine weighing nearly 40 tons. 

The engine has 17 by 22 in. cylinders, drivers 69 in. in diam- 

eter and 8 ft. 6 in. between centres. The boiler is 54 in. di- 

| ameter and has 175 flues, 11 ft. long, fire-box 6 ft. long. 

‘She Laclede Rolling Mill, at St. Louis, has resumed work 

| after a short stoppage. 

| The new Sa Furnace, at Ironten, has gone into blast. 

| The Susquehanna Iron Co., at Columbia, Pa., is running 

| its mill double turn, to fill orders. 

| The Wheeler Iron Co, has started the rolling mill at West 

| Middlesex, Pa. 

| The Pittsburgh roy Co., organized in Jan last, has 
| established shops in Pittsburgh and is pre to build 
| bridges, roofs and other iron structures. The company will 
| pay especial attention to highway bridges. The officers are: 
Goon Devin, Manager and Engineer; A. F. Brown, Assist- 
ant ineer; John A. Nichols, Superintendent of Construc- 
| tion; bn L. = hp urer. ia ” 
| The mer Car Spring Co., at Pittsburgh, is making the 
— for the cars of the Gilbert Elevated road. 

| Anderson & Passavant, at ae are making the cru- 
cible steel wire for the East River ridge. The works are 
making two tons per hour of crucible cast-steel wire rods. 

Quinnimont Furnace, at Quinnimont, W. Va., has been 
leased to J. H. Bramwell, and will go into blast soon. — 

The Kimball Manufacturing Co., at San Francisco, is 
building 18 cars for a horse rai in Oakland, Cal. 

The Schenectady Locomotive Works recently delivered an 
engine to the Utah Southern road. 

e employés of the Atlanta (Ga.) Rolling Mill quit work 
| April 1 and refused to go back until they received the back 
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wi due and are promised their pay hereafter in money 
and not in store-orders. 

In addition to cars now being built the Tiffany Refrigera- 
tor Car Co. last week received an order for 50 more cars from 
a large dealer in dressed beef for export. On April 1 several 
cars left Southern points for New York and St. Louis with 
strawberries, and there is a large demand for cars tor fruit 
and early vegetables. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons, at Trenton, N. J., are now 
making large shipments of Bessemer steel wire for the East 
River Bridge. me of the steel tested bore a strain of 180,- 

lbs. per squareinch. They are alsoat work ona contract 
for telegraph wire, and on a bridge for South America. A 
shipment of wire will soon be made to Australia. 

he LaGrange iron estate in Stewart and Houston coun- 
ties in Tennessee was recently sold to Justice & Co., of Lon- 
don, England, for $190,000. The property is on the Ten- 
nessee River, near the crossing of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville’s Memphis Line, and includes 40,000 acres of land, on 
which are several immense beds of brown hematite ore. 
There are three charcoal blast furnaces on the property, one 
of which has not been in use since the war. 


The Boston & Albany shops at Springfield, Mass., have | 


orders to raise the sides of all the coal cars on the road from 
18 to 25 inches, increasing their capacity from 10to 138 
tons. 

A Train Struck by Lightning. 

The Cleveland (O.) Herald of March 28 says: ‘‘ The north- 
bound train on the Cleveland, Tuscarawas Valley & Wheel- 
ing Railway, when between Massillon and Fulton yesterday 
afternoon, was struck by lightning. The engineer and 
brakeman received slight injuries about the head and lower 
limbs, but the passengers escaped without more than a terri- 
ble shaking up and a sudden fright. The baggage car was 
somewhat shattered, and, after the effects of the shock had 
passed, the conductor passed through, exhibiting some large 
pieces of the timbers wane the car was shattered. The re- 
port of the electric flash was as if a cannon had exploded in 
the centre of the train. As quick as the flash every passen- 
ger was raised from his seat, and some felt the shock some 
minutes afterward. It was miraculous that the lightning 
did not count some victims or throw the train from the 
track.” 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The Atchison (Kan.) 
Patriot says: ‘‘ This company will introduce these new ‘in- 
terest pay checks’ on their next pay day, in accordance with 
a circular recently issued by the Treasurer. They are in the 
form of drafts or orders on the Treasurer by the Paymaster, 
some for $50 and $25 each, and some for odd amounts. 
Those for $50 and $25 bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum, if not presented for payment for four months, 
and at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, if not presented till 
eight months from date, but will be cashed without interest 
at an earlier time. The object sought is to furnish employés 
a safe investment for a portion of their earnings, in a form 
that will give them a reasonable interest, combined with 
prompt convertibility in case of necessity. To the employés 
out on this line who are at a distance from banks and other 
means for the investment of their savings these checks will 
be especially welcome. Itis expected that all merchants and 
banks between Atchison and Pueblo will take them at par.” 


Baltimore & Ohio.—A report in circulation that the 
Mount Clare shops in Baltimore were to be closed and the 
work taken to Cumberland has been denied by authority. 

This company and the Adams Express Company have con- 
cluded an agreement by which both will hereafter maintain 
uniform rates on express matter to all ts points. 

& to 





There has been a sharp competition, especial umber- 
land and Wheeling, ever since the Baltimore & Ohio began 
to do the express business over its own lines. 

The Baltimore Gazette of March 31 says: ‘ Representa- 
tives of the Pullman Palace Car Meer pos a conference 
with the Baltimore & Ohio Railr authorities at the Car- 
rolton Hotel yesterday afternoon for the —_ of settling 
differences and adjusting the accounts of the two ——- 
for the year that bas just closed. Mr. George M. 

Wirt Dexter and J. mmer, all of a were present 
as representatives of the Pullman, the two latter being the 
accountants of the company [Dexter is attorney, not ac- 
countant]. The proposition of the Baltimore & Ohio to ter- 
minate their contract with the Pullmans and place on their 
lines palace and sleeping cars of their own construction, and 
the question of how far this would be an infringement of the 
Pullman patent came up for discussion, but resulted in 
nothing further than an expression of views on the subject.” 


Bangor & Piscataquis.—At the recent annual meeting 
the directors reported that the company now had in service 
4 engines and 2 snow-plows; 3 passenger, 66 freight and 12 
service cars. For the 13 months from Dec. 1, 1876, to Dec. 
31, 1877, the earnings of the road were: 


Gross earnings ($1,514.80 per mile).................+-0+ 
Expenses (59.38 per cent.) ............++++. 


Net earnings ($615.35 per mile)..............-..++ 
Cost of changing gauge ............---sscececeeecercues 


BOIAMOD . « «+ «00. :c0s.0c0 020950 ns oebehepeemerne ete aoe 
The net balance is paid over to the city of Bangor to aid 
in meeting interest on city bonds issued in aid of the road. 
During the 18 months trains ran 70,914 miles, carrying 20,- 
912 passengers, and 28,464 tons of freight. 


Boston & Albany.—This Company has paid $330,000 
to the State of Massachusetts on account of the purchase of 
the South Boston flats. A further hearing is to be had on a 
disputed balance of $80,000. 


Canadian Pacific.—Ottawa (Canada) dispatches state 
that the track is now laid and engines ing from Winni- 
peg to Selkirk, a distance of 2114 miles, and from Selkirk 
eastward, on — 14 of a main line, — FP eer 
for track laying, bridging and ballasting between Winni 
and Pembina have been before the Department of Public 
Works since March 1, and the contract will shortly be 
awarded. This gives 7114 miles, all told, in working order 
within Manitoba. At the eastern end of the line, Purcell & 
Ryan have pushed their work to a very advanced point, and 
expect to have the road built 113 miles westward from Thun- 
der Bay this fall. 


Central Pacific.—The San Francisco Evening Post de- 
scribes as follows the local business of this road between that 
city and Oakland and the manner of condu it: ‘‘ The 
city of Oakland has running through one of its streets 


a double-tracked railroad, which was constructed in 1870, The railroad company 


for the of carrying people San. Se ay 
the po Long Wharf to e eastern extremity of the az 
Long Wharf is a substantial structure, ing from 


een ets eT 
“The distance from the end of Long Wharf to East Oak- 
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land is six miles. The first station reached after the trains 
have left the end of the wharf is Oakland Point. Here there 
are people living, who find it necessary to use the local trains 
and ferries, to the number of at least 3,000. The next sta- 
tion on the line is Centre street, which has now a population 


of, say 2,000, who use the local trains. Adaline street sta- | 


tion comes next, and perhaps 1,000 people live adjacent to 
this, and take the cars here. Market street station comes 
next, and is second in importance to Broadway. No less than 
4,000 er take the trains at Market street station. Of 
course, all these people do not go each day, but use the trains, 
more or less, during the week. At Broadway the bulk of the 
through travel to Francisco takes the half-hourly trains. 
Above this point there is Oak street station, where a few of 
those living in the neighborhood take the trains—say 500. 
The next station is in Oakland, at Clinton street, and is 
used by some of those living there, besides the vast crowds of 


| picnickers which throng Badger’s Park during the spring | 
, and summer pleasure season. Some distance, perhaps a quar- | 
| ter of a mile above here, is Brooklyn, or East Oakland, as it | 

is now called, and the last station eastward, making eight | 


| stations in all in a distance of four miles. 


| these trains are run which accommodate this vast number of 


** Now, it is simply proposed in this article to show how | 
people. There are thirty-four passenger trains run over this | 


‘The above is a brief outline of the case, although there 
are a number of other items and legal propositions that enter 
into it. a Reeves passed upon the case at once, holding 
that Lichfield’s rights were barred by the Chicago decree, 
and that he is not entitled to anything under his purchase. 

“It is proper to say that shortly before Mr. Lichfield’s 
death he was placed in bankruptcy by his creditors, and the 
suit since that time has been conducted by his assignee in 
bankruptcy. It is not certain that the case will go to the 
Supreme Court inasmuch as it is a hazardous claim, and the 
original claimant in the case is dead. The general impres- 

_ sion is that the suit will end where it now stands.” 


_ Chicago & Northwestern.—This company is now pay- 
ing at the Treasurer's office in New York the La Crosse, 
Trempeleau & Prescott bonds which matured April 1. The 
}amount of these bonds is $1,000,000, and provision was 
| made for their payment by the sale of an equal amount of 
consolidated bonds. 


Cincinnati & Eastern.—A section of the New Rich- 
mond Branch, from Batavia, O., south by west to Tobasco, 
seven miles, has been comple and opened for business. 
Work on the branch is progressing well and the remaining 
— miles to New Richmond are nearly ready for the 
rails. 


road each way every day. These trains are made up of an | 


| engine and 12 coaches. Each coach is arranged to carry an 
| average of 60 passengers, so that if the entire 12 coaches run 
leach trip were filled with oe over 40,000 people 

would be carried ina day. But not so many people ride. 
There are So, 4,000 persons who hold commutation 
tickets, and ride to and from the city daily, while twice that 
number purchase single trip tickets. There are also four en- 
gines employed to haul these coaches, being the heaviest en- 
gines made, except those used on the mountain divisions of 
the Union Pacific and Central Pacific Railroads. The num- 
ber of trainmen employed is 24 as conductors and brakemen, 
although the Westinghouse air-brake is used on each train. 
If none but those who cross the ferry were to ride on the 
cars of the local road it could be termed, and justly so, the 
| most successful railroad in the world. The trains are run 
| with such precision and regularity that it is rarely the 
| case that one has to await their arrival two minutes beyond 
| the schedule time. Buta great nuisance exists. At certain 
hours of the day the cars are thronged with people who only 
ride to and fro along the line for pleasure, on this is true 
more particularly on fine days, when in the afternoon, from 





young hoodlums occupy and fill up the seats to the exclusion 
of those people who are returning from the city, and are 
very tired, and who pay for and are entitled to a seat in the 
cars. It is estimated that no less than 3,000 deadheads ride 
in the cars every day, and on Sundays double this number, 
and the nuisance is on the increase to an alarming extent. 
* * * * * x 
“Tt is proposed to pass a law giving to the railroad com- 
perv, the right to charge a nominal fare on the local roads. 
he Post reporter has made some inquiry since the matter 
was brought up for discussion, and finds a very wide-spread 
feeling in favor of it, not for the benefit of the railroad com- 
y, but for the accommodation and comfort of the people. 
he fare to the city would not be increased at all, but the 
comfort of the passengers would. It would cost the com- 
pany as much in increase of trainmen and to collect a nom- 
inal fare as it would receive in fares, and would at once 
stimulate the construction of a horse railroad from West 
Oakland to Brooklyn, a charter for which was recently 
nted by the City Council. It would also prevent the 


doing so, and no legs would be amputated and no toes cut 
off, and very few accidents would occur.” 


Chicago & Pacific.—In the United States Circuit Court 
in Chicago, March 25, a hearing was begun in the Master’s 
report in the foreclosure suit. xceptions are taken by the 
Fae and the judgment creditors, who contest the va- 
| lidity of the mortgage and the right to foreclose. 


Chicago & Alton.—The old Lichfield suit against this 
| company came to trial in the Illinois Circuit Court at Bloom- 
| ington recently. The suit has been pending a long time and 








} its history is thus given by the Bloomington Pantagraph: 


“The Lichfield claim rests on a purchase of the railroad at 
a mortgage sale in December, 1856. The mo that was 
closed out at that sale was made in January, 1857, by the 

i company to Messrs. Brown, Fullerton and Keating, 
trustees to several hundred thousand dollars of debts owing 
by the road. This mo was made subject to three prior 
mo; that had been given by the company, amounting 
to $4,500,000, and also subject to a lease of the road in 1855, 
to Hamilton Spencer, of Bloomington, for 20 years. Defaul 
having been made in the payment of this fourth 
mortgage, the trustees above mentioned advertised 
and sold the road in December, 1856, subject to 
the incumbrances mentioned. It was bought for 
$5,000 by the complainant, Lichfield, and ex-Governor Mat- 
teson. A new corporation was then formed by an act of the 
Legislature, the St. Louis, Alton & ——— road Com- 
pany, consisting of Matteson, Lichfield, meer and six 
other persons named in the act. Governor Matteson trans- 
fe: his interest, —— by the sale, to this new corpor- 
ation, but Lichfield did not. Lichfield was, however, one of 
the corporators of the new corporation, e one of its 
directors, and he and Matteson issued circulars, in their own 
name and in the name of their new corporation, to the bond- 
holders of the old co tion, i them to cancel their 
old bonds and subscribe for bonds of the new corporation 
instead. Subsequently, the three mo! that were ahead 
of the one under which Lichfield it, were foreclosed in 
the United States Circuit Court, in Chicago, and from the 

a 


sales made in those \ — 

transfers afterward made, comes the title of the present 

Chicago & Alton Company to the road. Lichfield was not 

party to those foreclosure ings; but the corporation 

of which he was a member, and which took and assumed the 

ownership of the road, was made a _ He claims that 

he is entitled to an undivided half of 

Alton freed from liens, inasmuch as the debts for which it 

was sold in the United States Court, in Chicago, have long 

seThe Tread Cc di that Lichfield took 

e rai com len: an 

mad pe * 


ees SS eS to the bondholders of 
Gs) was estopped setting up an 
individual claim of hisown to the 4 They. further 
claim that whatever rights he t er 
the sale in 1856, were barred and by the decree in 
the United States Court in Chicago, where the St. Louis, 





one to four o’clock, hundreds of women, girls, a few men and | 


undreds of young hoodlums who infest the trains from | 


Cincinnati, Rockport & Southwestern.—Mr. E. V: 
Cherry, Secretary, writes us as follows: 

“The above-named road has been reorganized and taken 
out of the hands of the Receiver. The old bonds and mort- 
| gage have been canceled, and new mo 6 per cent. 
gold bonds for $300,000 have been issued. e road will be 
|extended at once from present terminus (Ferdinand) to 
bey Ind., a distance of 14 miles, making a total of 40 

miles.” 


Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central.—The 
| Trustees and Receivers give notice that they will pay at the 
| office of A. Iselin & Co., No. 48 Wall street, New York, the 
|coupons due Oct. 1, 1877, on Union & Logansport 7 per 

cent. bonds, and those due Jan. 1, 1878, on Indiana Central 
| 10 per cent. bonds. 


| Delaware & Hudson Canal.—Notice is given that the 
| canal will be opened for navigation April 11, and that 70 
| cents per ton will be paid for carrying coal from Honesdale 
| to Rondout. This is the same price as last year. 


| 
| Denver Pacific.—The suit brought by the Commission- 
| ers of Se County, Col., which is a large stockholder 
| in this road, has been renewed in the United States Court, 
|and on April 2 the Court appointed D. M. Edgerton an 
G. W. Clayton, Receivers. The road is 106 miles long, from 
| Denver to Cheyenne, and has been controlled by the Kansas 
| Pacific. 


East Line & Red River.—Contracts have been let for 
| an extension of 20 miles from Pittsburgh, Tex., westward, 
| the work to be finished by July 1. This extension will take 
| the road to a point within 20 miles of Sulphur Springs. 


Holly Springs, Brownsville & Ohio.—The track on 

this narrow-gauge road is now laid from Brownsville, Tenn., 
on the Memphis Line of the Louisville & Nashville, north 10 
| miles, and work is progressing steadily, the grading being 
| done for some distance further. 


International & Great Northern.—In Washington, 
April 2, Justice Bradley, of the United States Supreme 
Court, sitting in Chambers, granted an application made by 
| the trustees under the consolidated mortgage, for the ap- 

intment of a receiver. With the consent of the trustees 

e then appointed to that position Mr. R. 8. Hayes, now. 
Vice-President of the company. The company, which was 
formed in 1873 by the consolidation of the International and 
the Houston & Great Northern companies, owns some 520 
miles of railroad in Texas; there are $7,848,000 first-mort- 
gage bonds issued by the two companies before consolida- 
|tion, and $5,510,000 consolidated or second-mortgage 
| bonds, on which interest has been in default since January, 
| 1874. The complaint of the trustees alleges that the net 
earnings last year were $505,000, barely sufficient to pay 
interest on the first-mo' bonds, and that the company 
has also a floating debt of $500,000. 


Joliet & Northeru Indiana.—At a meeting held in 
New York, March 30, holders of about $300,000 of the bonds 
were present. It was resolved to accept a proposition made 
by the Michigan Central, lesses of the read, to issue new 7 
per cent. bonds, principal and interest guaranteed, in place 
of the present bonds, which matured some time a 
committee was appointed to collect the old bonds and make 
the exchange. e Joliet & Northern Indiana Company, 
whose stock is held by the lessee, is to bear all the expenses 
of the litigation in the matter. 


Kansas City, Burlington & Santa Fe.—The track on 
this road was laid across the Neosho River at Burlington, 
Kan., March 25, and connection made with the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas. The whole length of the extension from 
Williamsburg to Burlington is 29 miles, making the road 42 
miles long from the junction with the Leavenworth, Law- 
rence & Galveston near Ottawa. 


Lockport & Buffalo.—In Buffalo last: week the Supreme 
Court granted the application of this company and appointed 
commissioners to determine where and in what manner the 
od may cross the New York Central tracks near Niagara 


Manchester & Keene.—The contract for the remain- 
ing work on this road from Hancock, N. H., west by south 
to Keene, about 17 miles, has been let to John H. Dame, of 
Waltham, Mass., and George Bounallie, of Lewiston, Me. 


Missouri & Western.—This company has completed 
and opened for business a branch from —— Mo., to J 
lin, eight miles long. This will bring the into compels 
tion with the Jop!in Railroad for the business of the exten- 
sive lead mining region about Joplin. 


Natchez, Jackson & Columbus.—The track on this 
road has been laid to Red Lick, Miss., 814 miles beyond the 
late terminus at Fayette, and 341¢ miles east by north from 
Natchez. The most e ive work on this extension is an 
iron bri of 104 feet span over Cole’s Creek. This exten- 
sion es two important oe over which much 
freight is now hauled by teams to ey and Port Gibson. 


New Orleans Pacific.—The Louisiana District Court 
has refused to grant a writ of mandamus to compel the Gov- 
ernor of the State to sign the bonds to be 


under the 
’ act of the gran $2,000,000 aid to the road. 
te Oty oye my A oy Court. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—In the long- 


wu an issue of scrip 
collector regarded es 0 dividend within the meaning of the 
internal revenue law. 
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New York Terminal Facilities.—The New York | Standard Oil Company.—In the suit of H. L. Taylor 


Board of Aldermen has the ordinance allowing the 
use of the Belt (street) Railroad for freight cars and the con- 
struction of sidings to connect its tracks with warehouses 
and docks adjoining. The ordinance provides that cars 
shall be drawn by covered dummy engines, with not more 
that 10 cars in a train, and the use of the tracks for this pur- 
,08e is allowed only from 7 p. m. to 4.30 a. m. from April 15 
BS Sept. 15, and from 6 p. m. to 5.30 a.m. from Sept. 
15 to April 15. 
to all companies, but the New York Central & Hudson River 
is the only one likely to make much use of them at present. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—A meeting of the Reconstruction | 
Committee was held in Baltimore last week, at which several | 


plans were presented and discussed, looking to a restoration 
of the property to the control of the stockholders, and while 
no definite plan was agreed upon the fact was developed that 
the committee are a unit on recommending measures for 
taking the road out of the Receiver’s hands at the earliest 
possible date. It was understood that the bondholders 
would avoid pressing extreme legal rights if matters could 
be so arranged as to enable the company in time to be put in 
a, position to discharge all its obligations. Under the man- 
agement of the Receiver a considerable amount of the float- 
ing indebtedness has been paid off, and the equipment of the 
road is in an excellent condition for business should its finan- 
cial credit be restored. The committee adjourned to meet in 
New York. 


Peoria, Pekin & Jacksonville.—The [linois Circuit 
Court at Peoria on April 1 granted a petition for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver for this road, and selected for that 
position Mr, John Allen, President of the company. The ap- 
plication is stated to have been made for the protection of 
the owners of the property and in consequence of the 
great loss of business last fall and winter. he road is 83 
miles long from Peoria, Ill., to Jacksonville, and had, by the 
last report, $1,000,000 first and $1,000,000 second-mortgage 
bonds outstanding. Default was made for the first time on 
the coupons due Jan. 1. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—This company’s report for 
February is as follows: 


1878. 1877. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
$844,470 $1,216,000 D. $371,530 30.6 


430,853 D. 31,796 

229,657 I.. 7,625 
Tons coal carried. ... 321,655 D. 148,193 46.1 
Tons coal mined 187,119 D. 93,392 49.9 


The decrease in the receipts is due to a voluntary suspen- 
sion of the production of coal to a great extent, in order to 
increase their allotment hereafter. The business for the 
first three months of the fiscal year shows an increase of 
$234,649 over the same period of last year. 


Pine Hill.—The Pine Hill Coal Company has_ begun 
work on a railroad =e miles long, from a point on the Lou- 
isville & Nashville’s Knoxville Branch in Rockcastle County, 
Ky., to the coal fields on Skagg’s Creek. The completion of 
this branch will open up several mines not now worked for 
want of transportation. 


Pittsburgh, Titusville & Buffalo.—The Titusville 
(Pa.) Herald says: ‘‘It is rumored that the through freight 
north of Oil City will at an early day be sent over the River 
Division of the Pittsburgh, Titusville & Buffalo road, 
through Irvineton over the Buffalo & Jamestown road to 
Buffa , instead of via Titusville, Corry and Brocton as at 
present. 

“The Pittsburgh, Titusville & Buffalo road have a heavy con- 
tract for coal with the Grand Trunk road at Buffalo, which 
takes one train a day to deliver. They have also a contract 
for supplying the New York Central road, which takes two 
trains per day. 

‘We also hear that the sleeping-car from Pittsburgh will 
go through to Buffalo by way of Irvineton, instead of stoppin 
at Titusville. It is said that the Buffalo & Jamestown roac 
have about perfected their arrangements at Falconer, the 
junction of the Buffalo & Jamestown road with the Dunkirk, 
Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh road, by which they can run 
their trains to Irvineton, where they will connect with the 
see Titusville & Buffalo road. 

‘The object to be accomplished is alle; to be to get a low 
grade route for freight and to avoid the change of passen- 
gers at Brocton with the Lake Shore. The Cross-Cut road is 
now in the hands of the court, it is said, and will soon be 
sold, and it is doubtful if the Valley road will buy it if the 
above arrangement is carried out. The running of passen- 
ger trains between here and Corry is not likely to be sensibly 
affected. The travel, north by this route to Bradford and 
the east and west is very large. The Cross-Cut road is likel 
to be operated by some interest, as the laws of New Yor 
State will not allow it to be abandoned, and it is an important 
feeder to the Lake Shore the year round and in summer to 
the Chautauqua Lake business.” 


South Carolina.—The committee appointed at the re- 
cent meeting have agreed upon a plan providing for the exe- 
cution of a consolidated mortgage and the issue of consoli- 
bonds for which the present second-mort; bonds are to be 
exchanged at 50 cents on the dollar, and the non-mortgrge 
bonds at 40 cents. It is believed that interest can be paid 
without difficulty on the reduced amount. 


Springfield, St. Paris & Sydney.—This company has 
been organized to build a age ty road from Spring- 
field, O., northwest to Sydney, about 35 miles. The capital 
stock is to be 200,000 


Springfield, Troy & Piqua.—A yee! by this name 
has been organized to build a railroad from Springfield, O., 
west by north to Piqua, about 30 miles. 
to be $200,000. 


St. Paul & Pacific.—The St. Paul Pioneer-Press says: 
‘We learn from Mr. J. J. Hill that ments were made 
while in New York and Montreal for going right to work 
with the construction and completion of the St. Vincent Ex- 
tension, and of the line from Melrose to Alexandria. We 
are informed that it is not probable that they will let any 
contract for building the road. They are so well satisfied 
with Manager Farley’s success in building the Breckinridge 
Cut-off, for from six to seven thousand dollars per mile, that 
they will probably build the rest of the road in the same 
way, without the intervention of contractors. The St. Vin- 
cent Extension will be completed to the boundary line by 
October, and the Canadian Government have perfected ar- 
rangements for the simultaneous completion of the Pembina 
Branch of the Canadian Pacific. So that by the first of No- 
vember, at farthest, the cars will run straight from St. Paul 
to Winnepeg. There is no doubt that satisfactory arrange 
ments will t be made between the Canadian Government and 
the St. Paul & Pacific people for ing the Seonge trains 
of the St. penn! Pacific ane i gta Branch. F vw 
news’ r 0} tion as there is arrangement was 
caapived tae . ; weir in ignorance of the real situation; 
but as Manitoba 
connection, no political pd be likel 
rangement so imperatively demanded by 
young and fi province.” 


Gross receipts 





Passengers carried 


ve 
Tons freight carried 3.¢ 


to oppose 
e interests 


The use of the tracks is to be open | 


The capital stock is | 


an urgent and pressing interest in this 
will i an ar- 
of that | miles of the 


| & Co. against this Company the Butler County (Pa.) Circuit 


| Court has, on application of plaintiffs, appointed commis- | 


sioners to take testimony. They are authorized to go fully 
| into all matters in dispute, including contracts, rebates, and 
| Other agreements. 


| Syracuse, Binghamton & New York.—In London, 
| March 16, Messrs. Morton, Rose & Co. invited subscriptions 
for the 7 per cent. first consolidated (currency) mortgage, to 


| Stock ($56,360 per mile) 


the amount of $1,750,000, in $1,000 bonds, at the price of | 


£200 per bond, principal and interest being guaranteed by | 


| the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company. 
The issue is made to replace $1,400,000 bonds paid off and 
| to provide additional equipment; and it forms a first mort- 
;gage on 81 miles of line from Syracuse to Binghamton. 

ere is, however, alien of $270,100. The first coupon is 
due on Oct. 1, and the principal is repayable in 1906. 


week. 

Utica & Black River.—The contract for 
extension from Morristown, N. Y., northeast to 
has been let to James T. Campbell, of Lowville, 
distance is 10.62 miles. 


sore 


. Y. The 


Wabash.—This company has put on a line of sleeping 
cars to run through between St. Louis and Boston over its road, 
the Canada Southern, the New York Central and the Hoosac 
Tunnel Line. 
and arrive at the Fitchburg depot in Boston at 2:40 p. m. on 
the second day. This is believed to be the longest line of 
sleeping cars now running without a change, the distance 
being 1,208 miles. The route is equipped with new cars. 


trying a variety of expedients to get rid of its difficulties. 
The latest statement is that, by order of the board, a petition 
in bankruptcy has been filed in Huron County, 
the only completed section of the road is. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Delaware & Bound Brook. 


The following statements are contained in the annual re- 
rant filed with the Comptroller of New Jersey for the year 
ap The road consists of a main line from Bound Brook, N. 
with a branch to Trenton, 3.7 miles. The main line forms 
about one-third in length of the New York & Philadelphia 
New Line. The equipment owned is 7 engines, 12 passen- 
ger, 3 baggage, 22 box and 30 flat cars. Other equipment 
is furnished by the Central of New Jersey and North Penn- 
sylvania companies, which own the rest of the line: 

The stock and debt are as follows: 
Stock ($49,316 per mile) 

Funded debt ($48,860 per mile) 
Floating debt 


1,500,000.00 
259,033.08 


. ..$3,273,033.08 
. 2,998,046.08 


Total ($106,613 per mile) 
Cost of road and equipment ($97,656 per mile). . 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 
IT .. pas svieisseiadsheeadssinthapeetedaakae ote $122,438.01 
Freight 115,138.83 
Other sources 889.99 
Total ($7,767.65 per mile) 
ORNS CTEP POP COG). oii nc cidcccgcnsavccvescases 171,422.18 


Net earnings ($2,183.86 per mile) 


No comparison is made with 
worked only a part of that year. 


Central, of New Jersey. 


The only report yet made by this company for the year 1877 
is the brief statement filed with the Comptroller of New 
Jersey. This covers only the 74 miles of main line and 70 
miles of branches in New Jersey, and includes no statements 
of traffic. It is compared below with the similar statement 
for 1876. 

The stock and debt at the close of the two years were as 
follows : 

1876. 
$20,600,000.00 
24.700,000.00 
5,250,017.81 


$50,550,017.81 
$13, 762,751.48 
1,315,805.50 
873,297.09 
450,146.10 


Stock $20,600, 
Uo cnc césnncdeeccbuens 24,700,000.00 
Other debt 6,331,115.77 


Main Line, Newark and Perth Am- 
Penn $13, 768,242.64 
Jersey City station 1,315,805.50 
Port Johnson coal station 873,297.09 
Elizabethport station.............. 450.146.10 
Station houses, shops, etc 824,850.42 
Equipment 2,851,370.00 


Total $20,083,711.75 
The earnings and expenses were as follows: 
1877. 1876. Inc, or Dec. 


Passengers... ...$1,409,850.14 $1,494,607.64 D. $84,757.50 
Merchandise.... 1,008,758.30 903,152.99 I.. 105,605.3 


2,851,370.00 





4 
Coal 1,172,347.61  1,512,754.19 D. 340,406.58 
Mail, express, 
rents, etc 129,239.23 167,280.99 D. 38,041.76 
$4,077,795.81 D 
D 


Total. ... ..$3,720,195.28 $357,600.53 
Running exps.. 941,623.00 943,037.04 
Fuel consumed. 153,975.59 180,924.11 
Repairs of road, 

docks, etc.. .. 438,659.85 575,101.19 
Rep’s of equip- 

265,702.99 557,513.31 

137,623.46 101,603.36 

162,046.74 


233,453.02 
$2,520, 225.75 





D. 291,810.32 
I.. 36,020.10 
I. 71,406.28 
D.$349,187.84 
D. $8,412.69 
D. 2,483.34 
10,816.46 D. 58.42 
Per cent. of ex- 
penses........ 58.36 61.80 D. 3.44 


The statement made with the report of the Reconstruction 
Committee of the earnings of the entire road was as follows: 


Ferry expenses. 
Miscellaneous. .. 





Total. .....$2,171,037.91 





Net earnings. . ..$1,549,157.37 


Gross earn, per 
i 25,834.69 28,318.03 


5.6 


1877. 1876. Decrease. z. ¢, 
Gross earnings ..$5,559,069.09 $6,983,172.32 $1,324,104.23 19.0 
Expenses........ 3,209,697.46 3,794,704.45 585,006.99 15.4 
| Net earnings.. _.$2,449,371.63 $3,188,468.87 $739,097.24 23.2 
| These figures indicate a much greater proportional loss on 
|the Lehigh & Susquehanna than on the New Jersey Divi- 
sion. 











Cleveland & Pittsburgh. 


y’s lines extend from Rochester, Pa., to Cleve- 
miles; from Yellow Creek, O., to Bellaire, 
| 42.75 miles, and from Bayard, O., to New Philadelphia, 
32.75 miles, maki 199.50 miles. Its trains run over 26 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago from Roches- 


| This com 
‘land, O., 1 


ter to Pittsburgh, making 225. 


southwest tothe Delaware River, 27 miles, double track, | 


The | 
same bonds were put on the New York Stock Board list last 


Wheeling & Lake Erie.—This company seems to be | 


O., where | Exy 


| 


| Net 


$1,514,000.00 | 





$67,044.65 | 
The net earnings were 2.05 per cent. on the stock and debt. | 
1876, the road having been | 


| Paseo . 
The cars leave St. Louis daily at 6:50 p. m. | D2ssengers .... 


| Total income 





823,837.94 | 


$20,077,208 .11 | 
| Funded debt ($20,378 per mile) 


[Aprit 5, 1878 





property is leased to and worked by the Pennsylvania Com- 
Pathe company’s balance sheet Dec. 31, 1877, was as fol- 
sek ($25,586 per mile) 91 OE gas 63 
Income account "662,103.85 
Accounts and balances due 


Total ($87,137 per mile) 
Road and equipment ($82,650 per 
mile) $16,488,681.08 
Cash assets, balances due 633,913.28 
Materials account with lessee 261,210.00 


$17,383,804.36 
The company’s receipts, apart from the rental paid by the 
lessee, were as follows: 


Interest and dividends 


$6,303.51 
ROCSTNOUS OF GUINE, G00... 2. cc ccccccsccces sve $ 2 


$32,551.71 
This represents a corresponding reduction in the nominal 
amount of assets held. The various sinking funds were in- 
creased by $58,251.72 during the year. 
The earnings for the year, as reported by the lessee, were: 
1877. 1876. Inc. or Dec. 
$460,745.30 D. $64,810.90 
1,766,227.68 I. 120,953.43 


103,860.68 D. 7,338.60 


Excess of charges 


Freight 

Mails, express, 
ete 111,199.28 

Pittsb’gh., 

Wayne & 

Chicago on 

jeint freight 

account D. 140,496.98 


$91,693.05 
99,785.29 


201,989.05 


$2,484,018.78 
1,391,447.47 


$1.092,571.31 
11,015.60 
4,925.34 4,889.46 

Per cent. of ex- 
penses.... ... 53.99 56.02 


The net result to the lessee was as follows: 
Net earnin; 
Guarantee 
EE SINE h5.5.6.04606cdsbeviccnace’ 


61,492.07 
..$2,392,325.73 
1,291,662.18 





Total.... 
penses 





$8,092.24 
406.62 
35.88 
2.03 


Net earnings. . .$1,100,663.55 
Gross earnings 

10,608.98 
earnings 


D. 
D. 
I. 
D. 
per mile E. 
D. 


interest, dividends, etc... $1,243,950.69 
63,824.00 
——— 1,307,774.69 


Loss to lessee $207,111.14 
The loss to the lessee in 1876 was $212,416,92. or $5,305.- 
78 less than in 1877. Inevery previous year the net earn- 
ings exceeded all charges, leaving a profit on the lease. The 
President, in his report, thus states what the results would 
have been had the road been worked by the company: 
‘These results are regarded as very favorable under the 
existing situation, being an earning of 54% per cent. on the 
capital stock after deducting interest on bonds, rental paid 


| to Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway, and sink- 


ing fund contributious as follows: 
2,392,325.73 
Operating expemses................+++ $1,291,662.18 
Interest on bonds 346,371.11 
Lease of track and interest P., F. W. 
& C. Railway 100,652.05 
63,824.00 


Sinking funds 
$1,802,569.34 


Balance applicable to dividends ~ $589,616.39 
being 514 per cent., as above stated, on $11,240,934—the 
amount of outstanding capital shares, after reducing the 
$19,800 of old certificates outstanding to their equivalent in 
the guaranteed 7 per cent. shares.” 


Total expenditures.............. 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg. 
This company works the following lines : 


Rome, N. Y., to Ogdensburg 

Cape Vincent Branch 

Potsdam Branch 

Syracuse Div., Syracuse to Sandy Creek 
Lake Ontario Div., Oswego to Lewiston 


Total owned 
Oswego & Rome R. R., leased.............csccccceccsccecees 


Total worked “408.88 
There are 54.74 miles of second trackand sidings. The 
Syracuse and Lake Ontario divisions have been added to the 
road by purchase and construction within the last few years. 
The following figures are from the report to the New York 
State Engineer for the year ending Sept. 30, 1877. 
The stock and debt are as follows : 
Stock ($8,277 per mile) $3,147,600.00 
7,749,900.00 
734,585.24 
Total ($30,324 per mile) 11,532,085. 24 
Cost of road and equipment ($24,507 per mile). 9,321,314.45 


The cost of the Syracuse and Lake Ontario divisions was 


Floating debt 


| $5,821,314.45. During the year the funded debt was in- 


| Passengers. 
| Freight 


8.7 


miles worked. The whole | 


| the mil 
| 1870-7 


cre by $503,000, and the oe debt by $140,400; cost 
of road and equipment increased $601,016.07. 
The earnings for the year were as follows : 


1876-77. 1875-76. Inc. or Dec. 
$480,102.27 $508,092.5 . $27,990.29 
682,827.85 51,153.61 
92,341.19 4,050.98 


$27,214.30 
32,018.32 


$59,232.62 * 
66.56 
144.86 
4.23 


re. 


Por 
Qo 


Other sources. . 


‘eee $1,255,271.31 
Expenses...... 912,134.46 


$343,136.85 
3,070.02 
839.21 

_ 72.66 





$1,228,057.01 
944 


152.78 
$283,904.23 
3,003.46 
694,35 
76.89 


goro 
vO 
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Net earnings... 
Gross earnings 


~ 


D 
I. 
I. 
L 
D. 
L 
I. 
I. 


8s 
ob © 


D. 


o 
uo 


Net earnings 
Interest 
Rental, Oswego & Rome Railroad. ..... ‘ 


Excess of payments 


As noted last week, the company defaulted on the coupons 
due April 1, 1878, on its consolidated bonds, promising to 
continue payment on the prior issues. In the last few 

has ig pe by 190.67 miles, bu = 

ave not shown any Co — gain. or 
the earnings a oy "$1,239.51 ; net profits, 
$394,811, while in that year the interest payments were 
only $130,264, leaving a surplus sufficient to pay 8 per cent. 
dividend on the stock. The new lines have a thin traffi 
while that of the older parts of the road has been i 
by increased competition, and partly also by the general de- 
pression of business. 


earni 











